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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1851. destinies of our case, we have already spoken. 
ewe. The remarks of Mr. Creasy upon the subject 
| deserve quotation :— 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, F Po iery Miltiades arrayed his men for action, 
from Marathon to Waterloo. By E. 8. | “9 stakcd on the arbitrement of one battle not only 
an 3A. Professor of Ancient and | the fate of Athens, but that of all Greece ; for if 
gel History in University College, Athens had fallen, no other Greek state, except 


London. Bentley. | 
THE idea of this book is a happy one. 


suggested to the author by a paragraph of | 


Hallam, in which this celebrated historian, in 


It was | bably have died in their ranks to the last man. 


} 


Martel over the Saracens, says, that “it may | 


justly be reckoned among those battles of | 
which a contrary event would have essentially 
varied the drama of the world in all its sub- | 
uent scenes.” There can be no doubt of | 
the truth of this remark. However much we 
may regret the prominence given in history 
to the carnage of our fellow creatures, and 
however much we may desire that more atten- 
tion was paid by historians to the pursuits of 
industry and to the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers, still it is an indisputable fact | 
that there are certain great battles which | 
possess an enduring interest for all ages, on | 
account of the influence they have exercised | 
on the subsequent history of the world. | 
In these battles, the highest interests of | 
humanity frequently hung in suspense. Whe- | 
ther Oriental despotism should be established 
in Europe, and crush the intellectual deve- | 
lopment of the Grecian race, to which modern | 

Europe owes so much of its intellectual 
greatness,—whether the pagan Asiatics of | 
Attila should become the masters of the west | 
of Europe, and the founders of the ancient | 
European kingdoms instead of the Goths, | 
Lombards, Franks, and other Germanic | 
| 








tribes,—whether the Crescent should sup- 
plant the Cross, and the Koran the Bible | 
throughout the western world,—these were | 
questions finally decided by the momen- 
tous battles of Marathon, Chalons, and 
Tours, in which Persian despotism, Hunnic 
barbarism, and the Mahometan religion were 
once and for ever driven out of western 
Europe. These conflicts, therefore, derive 
their importance from the magnitude of 
their social and political results. They 
form great epochs in universal history. The 
number of the troops engaged in them, the 
skill of the generals, the valour of the men, 
are secondary topics. Mr. Creasy has seized 
the true point of view for surveying these 
battles. Of the manner in which he has 
executed his work, we can speak in terms of 
the highest commendation. Possessing both 
power of imagination and felicity of expres- 
sion, he has been able first to picture to his 
own mind, and then to bring vividly before 
the minds of his readers, both the battles 
themselves and their important results upon 
the subsequent history of mankind. He 
points out with great clearness the position 
which each conflict occupies in the history of 
the world; and he also gives a brief synopsis 
of the events which occurred between the 
Tespective battles. The work thus contains 
some of the most prominent features in uni- 
versal history: and we have not read for a 
ong time past any book which we would 





Sooner recommend to an intelligent student, 


w 
° Was anxious to obtain a comprehensive | 


view of the most important events in political 
istory. 
a first of the ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles’ 
ected by Mr. Creasy is that of Marathon, 
B.C. 490. Of ¢] ) 


eed by this battle upon the subsequent 


Lacedzmon, would have had the courage to resist : 
and the Lacedemonians, though they would pro- 


never could have successfully resisted the victorious 


| Persians and the numerous Greek troops which 


speaking of the victory gained by Charles | 


would have soon marched under the Persian satraps, 
had they prevailed over Athens. 


‘‘ Nor was there any power to the westward of | 


Greece that could have offered an effectual opposi- 
tion to Persia, had she once conquered Greece, and 
made that country a basis for future military opera. 
tions. Rome was at this time in her season of 
utmost weakness. Her dynasty of powerful Etrus- 
can kings had been driven out; and her infant 
commonwealth was reeling under the attacks of the 
Etruscans and Volscians from without, and the 
fierce dissensions between the patricians and ple- 
beians within. Etruria, with her Lucumos and 
serfs, was no match for Persia. Samnium had not 
grown into the might which she afterwards put 
forth: nor could the Greek colonies in South Italy 
and Sicily hope to conquer when their parent states 
iad perished. Carthage had escaped the Persian 
yoke in the time of Cambyses, through the reluc- 


| tance of the Phoenician mariners to serve against 


their kinsmen. But such forbearance could not 
long have been relied on, and the future rival of 
Rome would have become as submissive a minister 
of the Persian power as were the Pheenician cities 
themselves. If we turn to Spain; or if we pass 
the great mountain chain, which, prolonged through 
the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, the Alps, and the 
Balkan, divides Northern from Southern Europe, 
we shall find nothing at that period but mere savage 
Finns, Celts, Slaves, and Teutons. Had Persia 
beaten Athens at Marathon, she could have found 
no obstacle to prevent Darius, the chosen servant 
of Ormuzd, from advancing his sway over all the 
known Western races of mankind. The infant 
energies of Europe would have been trodden out 
beneath universal conquest; and the history of the 
world, like the history of Asia, have become a mere 
record of the rise and fall of despotic dynasties, of 
the incursions of barbarous hordes, and of the 
mental and political prostration of millions beneath 
the diadem, the tiara, and the sword.” 

The second of these battles is the defeat of 
the Athenians at Syracuse, B.c. 413. As Dr. 
Arnold justly observes, in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Creasy, ‘‘ the Romans knew not, and 
could not know, how deeply the greatness of 
their own posterity, and the fate of the whole 
western world, were involved in the destruc- 
tion of the fleet of Athens in the harbour of 
Syracuse. Had that great expedition proved 
victorious, the energies of Greece during the 
next eventful century would have found their 
field in the West no less than in the East; 
Greece, and not Rome, might have conquered 
Carthage; Greek instead of Latin might have 
been at this day the principal element of the 
language of Spain, of France, and of Italy; 
and the laws of Athens, rather than of Rome, 
might be the foundation of the law of the 
civilized world.” 

The destruction of the Athenian fleet and 
army at Syracuse, destroyed for ever all the 


hopes of Athens to become the mistress of | 


Greece and of western Europe. She con- 


tinued to struggle for some years against | 


Sparta; but it was only a long-protracted 
death-agony. 
decisive of her fate. 

The third battle is the victory of Alexander 


the Great over Darius at Arbela, B.c. 331. 





1e important influence exer- | The permanent influence of Alexander's con- 


| quests cannot have escaped the notice of the 


Her defeat at Syracuse was_ 


most superficial readers; but it is put in a 
very striking light by Mr. Creasy. 

‘The enduring importance of Alexander's con- 
quests is to be estimated not by the duration of his 
own life and empire, or even by the duration of the 
kingdoms which his generals after his death formed 
out of the fragments of that mighty dominion. In 
every region of the world that he traversed, Alex- 
ander planted Greek settlements, and founded cities, 
in the populations of which the Greek element at 
once asserted its predominance. Among his sue- 
cessors, the Seleucide and the Ptolemies imitated 
their great captain in blending schemes of civiliza- 
tion, of commercial intercourse, and of literary and 
scientific research with all their enterprises of 
military aggrandisement, and with all their systems 
of civil administration. Such was the ascendancy 
of the Greek genius, so wonderfully comprehensive 
and assimilating was the cultivation which it intro- 
duced, that, within thirty years after Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont, the Greek language was 
spoken in every country from the shores of the 
#gwan to the Indus, and also throughout Egypt, 
not, indeed, wholly to the extirpation of the 
native dialects, but it became the language of every 
court, of all literature, of every judicial and political 
function, and formed a medium of communication 
among the many myriads of mankind inhabiting 
these large portions of the Old World. Throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, the Hellenic cha- 
racter that was thus imparted remained in full 
vigour down to the time of the Mahometan 
conquests. The infinite value of this to humanity 
in the highest and holiest point of view, has often 
been pointed out, and the workings of the finger of 
Providence have been gratefully recognised by those 
who have observed how the early growth and 
progress of Christianity were aided by that diffusion 
of the Greek language and civilization throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, which had been 
caused by the Macedonian conquests of the East. 

‘‘In Upper Asia, beyond the Euphrates, the 
direct and material influence of Greek ascendancy 
was more short-lived. Yet, during the existence 
of the Hellenic kingdoms in these regions, especially 
of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, the modern 
Bokhara, very important effects were produced on 
the intellectual tendencies and tastes of the inha- 
bitants of those countries and of the adjacent ones, 
by the animating contact of the Grecian spirit. 
Much of Hindoo science and philosophy, much of 
the literature of the later Persian kingdom of the 
Arsacidw, either originated from, or was largely 
modified by, Grecian influences. So, also, the 
learning and science of the Arabians were in a far 
less degree the result of original invention and 
genius, than the reproduction, in an altered form, 
of the Greek philosophy and the Greek lore, acquired 
by the Saracenic conquerors together with their 
acquisition of the provinces, which Alexander had 
subjugated nearly a thousand years before the 
armed disciples of Mahomet commenced their career 
in the East. It is well known that Western Europe 
in the Middle Ages drew its philosophy, its arts, 
and its science, principally from Arabian teachers. 
And thus we see how the intellectual influence of 
ancient Greece, poured on the eastern world by 
Alexander's victories, and then brought back to 
bear on Mediwval Europe by the spread of the 
| Saracenic powers, has exerted its action on the 
elements of modern civilization by this aap es 
though indirect channel, as well as by the more 
obvious effects of the remnants of classic civilization 
which survived in Italy, Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
after the irruption of the Germanic nations.” 

The fourth battle is that of the Metaurus, 
in which the consul Nero defeated Hasdrubal, 
the brother of Hannibal, in the north of 
Italy, .c. 207. We agree with Mr. Creasy 
‘in regarding this conflict as decisive of the 
fate of the second Punic war; and, conse- 
quently, its importance is greater than that 
of Zama. “ When the Metaurus witnessed 
the defeat and death of Hasdrubal, it wit- 
| nessed the ruin of the scheme by which alone 


Carthage could hope to organize decisive 
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success—the scheme of peer ye Rome at 
once from the north and south of Italy b 
two chosen armies, led by two sons of Hamil- 
car.” Mr. Creasy’s remarks by 2 the second 
Punic war, and his comparison between Scipio 
and the Duke of Wellington, will serve as a 
fair specimen of his mode of treating his- 
tory :— 

‘The Roman historian, who termed that struggle 
the most memorable of all wars that ever were 
carried on, wrote in no spirit of exaggeration. 
For it is not in ancient, but in modern history, 
that parallels for its incidents and its heroes are to 
be found. The similitude between the contest 
which Rome maintained against Hannibal, and 
that which England was for many years engaged 
in against Napoleon, has not passed unobserved by 
recent historians. ‘Twice,’ says Arnold, ‘has 
there been witnessed the Mo. of the highest 
individual genius against the resources and insti- 
tutions of a great nation; and in both cases the 
nation has been victorious. For seventeen years 
Hannibal strove against Rome; for sixteen years 
Napoleon Bonaparte strove against England: the 
efforts of the first ended in Zama,—those of the 
second in Waterloo.’ One point, however, of the 
similitude between the two wars has scarcely been 
adequately dwelt on. That is, the remarkable 
parallel between the Roman general who finally 
defeated the great Carthaginian, and the English 
general, who gave the last deadly overthrow to the 
French emperor. Scipio and Wellington both 
held for many years commands of high importance, 
but distant from the main theatres of warfare. 
The same country was the scene of the principal 
military career of each. It was in Spain that Scipio, 
like Wellington, successively encountered and over- 
threw nearly all the subordinate generals of the 
enemy, before being opposed to the chief champion 
and conqueror himself. Both Scipio and Welling- 
ton restored their countrymen’s confidence in arms, 
when shaken by a series of reverses. And each of 
them closed a long and perilous war by a complete 
and overwhelming defeat of the chosen leader and 
the chosen veterans of the foe. 


cestors would have been enslaved or exter- 
minated in their original seats along the Eyder 
and the Elbe.” Equally important was the 
defeat of Attila:— 


“ The victory which the Roman general, Aetius, 
with his Gothic allies, had then gained over the 
Huns, was the last victory of Imperial Rome. But 
among the long Fasti of her triumphs, few can be 
found that, for their importance and ultimate 
benefit to mankind, are comparable with this ex- 
piring effort of her arms. It did not, indeed, open 
to her any new career of conquest,—it did not 
consolidate the relics of her power,—it did not 
turn the rapid ebb of her fortunes. The mission 
of Imperial Rome was, in truth, already accom. 
plished. She had received and transmitted through 
her once ample dominion the civilization of Greece. 
She had broken up the barriers of narrow nation- 
alities among the various states and tribes that 
dwelt around the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
She had fused these and many other races into one 
organized empire, bound together by a community 
of laws, of government, and institutions. Under 
the shelter of her full power the True Faith had 
arisen in the earth, and during the years of her 
decline it had been nourished to maturity, it had 
overspread all the provinces that ever obeyed her 
sway. For no beneficial purpose to mankind could 
the dominion of the seven-hilled city have been 
restored or prolonged. But it was all-important 
to mankind what nations should divide among 
them Rome’s rich inheritance of empire. Whether 


states and kingdoms out of the fragments of her 
dominions, and become the free members of the 


pagan savages, from the wilds of Central Asia, 
should crush the relics of classic civilization and 


in one hopeless chaos of barbaric conquest. The 
Christian Visigoths of King Theodoric fought and 
triumphed at Chalons, side by side with the legions 
of Aetius. Their joint victory over the Hunnish 
host not only rescued for a time from destruction 
the old age of Rome, but preserved for centuries 





‘Nor is the parallel between them limited to | 


their military characters and exploits. Scipio, 
like Wellington, became an important leader of 


the aristocratic party among his countrymen, and | 
was exposed to the unmeasured invectives of the | 


violent section of his political antagonists. When, 
early in the last reign, an infuriated mob assaulted 
the Duke of Wellington in the streets of the 
English capital on the anniversary of Waterloo, 
England was even more disgraced by that outrage, 
than Rome was by the factious accusations which 
demagogues brought against Scipio, but which he 
proudly repelled on the day of trial, by reminding 
the assembled people that it was the anniversary 
of the battle of Zama. Happily, a wiser and a 
better spirit has now for years pervaded all classes 
of our community; and we shall be spared the 
ignominy of having worked out to the end the 
parallel of national ingratitude. Scipio died a 
voluntary exile from the malevolent turbulence of 
Rome. Englishmen of all ranks and politics have 
now long united in affectionate admiration of our 
modern Scipio; and even those who have most 
widely differed from the Duke on legislative or 
administrative questions, forget what they deem 
the political errors of that time-honoured head, 
while they gratefully call to mind the laurels that 
have wreathed it.” 


The victory of Arminius over Varus and 


the Roman legions, a.p. 9, and the defeat of | 


Attila and the Huns by the Roman general 
Aétius and the Gothic King Theodoric on the 
plains of Chalons in the north-east of France, 
a.D. 451, form the fifth and sixth of the ‘ de- 
cisive’ battles. 

The former of these battles, which secured 
the independence of Germany, “has for us 
this special attraction—that it forms part of 
our national history. Had Arminius been 
supine or unsuccessful, our Germanic an- 


of power and glory the Germanic element in the 
civilization of modern Europe.” 


| The seventh battle is the great victory won 


by Charles Martel over the Saracens, at 
ours, A.D. 732, “ which gave a decisive check 
to the career of Arab conquest in western 
Europe, rescued Christendom from Islam, 
preserved the relics of ancient and the germs 
of modern civilization, and re-established the 
old superiority of the Indo-European over 
the Semitic family of mankind.” 
Here we must pause for the present. The 
history of the eight remaining battles will 
claim our attention on a future occasion. 





The Goth and the Hun; or, Transylvania, 
Debreczin, Pesth, and Viennain 1850, By 
A. A. Paton. Bentley. 

THERE is a certain rather numerous class of 

English travellers against whom there should 

_ be a general combination, offensive and defen- 

_sive. Men should not be allowed to follow 

one another along well-trodden routes, and 
give to the world the journal-record of their 
commonplace adventures and impressions. 
| If they persist in rushing into print, we have 

a right to ask, from what special pursuits 





-and description, they require our attention; 
if they can establish no such claim, let them 
abide the judgment. The reading public is 
much interested in the destruction of this 
race. There is no man, however cautious a 
reader he may be, who has not had his curio- 
sity excited and disappointed by some such 
catching title as the one before us—‘ The 
Goth and the Hun’—not a very successful 
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effort at a name, inasmuch as the 
contrast is somewhat marre 
tions of historical vaguene 
but ‘ rlvani Zi : 
Transylvania, Debreczin, Pesth, and 


effect of 
d by the indica. 
83 which it betrays: 


Vienna in 1850,” would provoke the 
apathetic British member of the 
family. Let us see what will be 

A portion of this work first appeared, as 9 
series of letters, in The Times, during parts of 
1849-50; these the author tells us he te 
been advised to re-cast, and he now offers his 
volume as “his fifth work illustrative of 
the History, Politics, and Domestic Manners 
of the Austrian and Ottoman Empires " 
This ambitious aim must excuse the pride of 
authorship. The part of this promise jn 
which we felt some interest was the historica). 
whether it meant that we were to expect new 
views or facts as to the Slavonic race, or that 
he had searched after the dim traditions of 
the Hungarian and Transylvanian Magyars. 
We feel an interest in all outlying and insu. 
lated races, who will not amalgamate and 
conform, who cling to their own languages 
and customs, and who are doomed to die out. 
in illustration of the law of the extinction of 
species, even with the human race. Some of 


most 
great human 
his reward. 





the Germanic and Gothic warriors should form | 
commonwealth of Christian Europe; or whether | 


the early institutions of the Christianized Germans | 


and acquirements, what gifts of observation | 


these are true ruins of human races, placed 
= culminating points, which those newer 
streams of men have never yet reached, 
though they have been setting over the earth's 
surface continually. The Magyar is isolated 
| enough ; comparatively he is a man of yester- 
day; he established himself where we now 
find him, early in the ninth century, as an 
Asiatic vagrant; and his previous settlement 
_has ever remained a mystery. When a tra- 
veller promises ‘historical illustrations’ re- 
| specting such a race, he leads us to expect 
that he has ascertained something respecting 
its alliances or traditions. These historical 
illustrations occupy a large proportion of 
Mr. Paton’s volume, but add nothing to our 
knowledge; and from the manner in which 
they are introduced, and fromtheirfragmentary 
character, they appear to have been added as 
a make-weight to the personal narrative. 
The author reached Vienna when the mili- 
tary operations in Hungary were concluded ; 
Comorn alone held out ; and he proceeds with 
all haste to see ‘the great concentration ot 
Russian troops there.” “In the fortifications 
of Comorn,” he says, “ we see the consum- 
mate science of the Austrian school of en- 
gineering.” We had always looked on these 
great works as the hope and reliance of 
Austria, should aggression ever come on the 
side of Russia; to have seen the Emperor ot 
| Austria destroying his own handy-work by 
‘the aid of Russian engineers and artillery, 
_ must have been very interesting, and we envy 
Mr. Paton his good luck. We may, however, 
picture to ourselves the situation of officers 
| before Comorn, by supposing that our big- 
| loafians and little-loafians had once gone - 
war; that, worsted in the field, the former 
'had taken refuge behind the anor Z 
| Portsmouth, and were being duly investe s 
| the little-loafians, aided by French vig: 
bivouac at Portsea, and a fleet in the ofing. 
Our author is next present at a general od 
view of the Russian forces, and actually sits 
at the same table with ‘sixteen general 0" 
cers; but as he is ‘a plain-coated man, oe 
as we well know how small is the nga. 
which attaches to such personages amone® 
‘the profession,’ more particularly on _ 
occasions as these, we must pass Russian 
chapter on the condition of the ius: 
army. 
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From the outset of his tour, Mr. Paton dis- 
qualifies himself, even as an inquirer, much 
jess as a guide, through the delicate and com- 

licated question of right and policy, which 
‘ust then was engaging every mans mind 
throughout the Austrian empire. The pro- 
bability is, that he took his views and opinions 
with him from home, or, if not, he could not 
have put himself at a worse preparatory school 
than the house of Count Nugent and the 
Camp of Marezalhaza. 

Mr. Paton tears himself away from the 
‘excitements of war,’ and we find him gleaning 

litical information on board the little steamer 
in the Theiss from Szolnok to Szegedin:— 

* Baron B was a French legitimist, who had 
bought property in the Banat, which yielded hin, | 
as he told me, an income of between 3000/. and | 
40002. sterling per annum. He gave me some in- 
teresting accounts of his new home in Lower 
Hungary, and of the impositions which had been | 
practised on him on his arrival. Having a dispute 
with his reapers, they sued him at law, and on the 
night before the trial, the county judge sent a 
message to him, that on making him a present he 
would find justice propitious; but the Baron sent 
back a message to say, that he believed that 
justice was on his side, but if he were to bribe a | 











judge, he should forthwith suspect that justice was | 
not on his side, but that of his opponents. The | 
consequence was, that the judge laughed at his 
stupidity, and decided the case against him. In 
spite of the lawsuit with his men, the Baron 
remained with his three sons during all the war, | 
but neither party attacked his place, although, as 
he told me, he could sometimes read a newspaper 
. night by the light of the burning villages around 
im.” 


The political belief which Mr. Paton strives | 
to inculcate is, that the Hungarian people as 
a mass took but little part and interest in 
those feelings which are generally supposed 
to have brought about the revolution, and 
that it was the work of ‘the Kossuth faction,’ 
and of certain ‘ ultra-Magyar fanatics,’ while 
poor Kossuth himself is compared to ‘an 
arrant + aeemees 

We do not consider Mr. Paton a likely man 
to become acquainted with the ‘people’ of 
any country—his predilections lie with the 
great. At Szegedin, he tells us ‘he saw the 
civil and military governor, a Hanoverian,” 
and also having ‘‘had intimate relations with 
the principal members of our own royal 
family; I almost looked on him as a fellow 
countryman.” At Herrmanstadt, however, 
he indulges in some pleasant talk with the 
chambermaid; but the author shall give the 
story in his own words:— 


, ‘The room which I procured had been newly 
urnished, and I was shown into it by a plump 
Amazon with red cheeks, who was the most political 
ry military chambermaid that I encountered in 
oe of my travels, and accustomed to stand 
sien re acon from all and sundry travellers. She 
“% - put me to the question as to my objects 
Gaee but was equally free with the 
“se her own adventures. I asked her if 
ene wot possessed by fear during the war? 
et Sg said she; ‘ there is nothing like the 
shall ] ete rye and military events, Never 
of the 0 gh 1at day on which, at the conclusion | 
shoe tables we prepared a large dinner, with horse- | 
“en mae, in - dining-room down stairs, for 
the tte” : 10 had taken Herrmanstadt for 
wh, and od here was roast and boiled—fish, 
and just al Wt, as comfortable as could be wished ; | 
iis bees seman the time when the soup ought to 
ets wes served and the wine-glasses to jingle, 
rockets TR ay of artillery and whizzing of , 
every off ick-tack, tick-tack of musketry, and | 
“1. wer Was at his post, but all of no avail, 


d the Russ; 
the Russians thrashed Bem and his troops out 





of the tofvn ; and instead of the Hungarians, with 


their brown surtouts and crimson frogs, a crush of 


Russian officers, with their dark green coats, dis- 
patched the dinner prepared for their enemies and 
a prodigious quantity of brandy besides—but that 
belongs to the past, and it is the present that in- 
terests me. What do you think, Herr Englinder? 
Is your queen going to declare war against Russia, 
about Kossuth and the refugees?’ ” 


The physical geography of the Banat has 


| guish, and classify the objects that surround 


| him, and thus he collects material for the 
' third stage of his cultivation, wherein the 


been often and well described: but Mr. Paton | 


devotes a chapter to the subject :— 
“‘ The Banat is the cornucopia not only of Hun- 
gary, but of the whole of the Austrian empire. 


As nearly square as geographical forms usually | 


approach to geometrical figures, its eastern boun- 


dary is the conclusion of the Carpathian chain, with | 


the commencement of which we made some 
acquaintance at Presburg. In the case of most 
parts of a continent, the rivers are centrifugal ; 
but here, by a peculiar combination, they are cen- 
tripetal, without forming a sea or lake: the iron 


gates being deep enough and narrow enough to | 


be a retaining sieve to the basin of the Danube, a 
dam to precipitate the humus, and a drain to the 
waters that cover the face of the earth.” 

Our readers will excuse any further extract. 
As a specimen of the author's style, when 


reflective faculties lay hold upon the mass of 
sonny ta in order to extract from them a 
<nowledge of the hidden laws of their con- 
nexion, and thus create science. 

* Accordingly, the history of Botany may 
be divided into three great periods, not 
indeed to be defined rigidly by precise dates, 
since the second and third were naturally 
foreshadowed in phenomena which one by 
one become graleaiby clearer and better 
understood in the first and second. The 
first period comprises the whole time from 
the earliest human culture to the end of the 
middle ages. From Theophrastus and Dios- 
corides, whose Materia Medica formed the 
basis of all subsequent botanical works, to the 


herbals of the middle ages, we find scarcely 


anything but Enumerations of plants which 
were recommended to more minute observa- 
tion by their real or imagined uses. Before 


the two Bauhins (up to 1550) there is in fact 


| writing on political matters, we take the fol-. 


lowing, which comes as a tender of advice to | 


the Hungarians, on a consideration of theiz 


_ grievances :— 


‘“‘Under these circumstances the course 


Hungarian patriotism to pursue lay as straight | 


before it, as the Nore lies straight before a vessel 
coming from the eastward.” 
We turned back to see whether Mr. Paton 


| dedicat is c T »s skip- | H- 
| had dedicated his book to the Thames skip- | portant and necessary as a transitional stage, 


pers, as we could think of no others who | 
'would fully appreciate the ingenuity of the | 


‘illustrations. The Hungarians certainly will 
not. There is a flippant tone whenever our 


author has occasion to speak of the actors in 
the late political troubles of Hungary, which 
is extremely offensive. He seems to have 
produced like feelings towards him at Pesth:— 

‘‘At the table d’hote here, I found two well- 
dress2d ladies—one of them young and exceedingly 
handsome—who, seeing me to be a foreigner, 
politely commenced talking French with me. When 
they were in the midst of a great deal of ‘pleasant 
discourse,’ a sulky-looking man, with fierce, long 
mustachios, came in, and said something to the 
lady in Magyar, on which she looked as black as a 
thunder cloud. The lady observed, ‘1 am told that 
you have a great hatred to my country ;’ and after- 
wards, ‘I know that we have strong sympathies in 
England, and I cannot think that you are an Eng- 
lishman of the right sort.’ To which I answered, 
‘That she was right; for I was a Scotchman, 
and that the peculiar quality of the Scottish 
intellect was analysis rather than synthesis—not 
to adopt vocabularies invented for the furtherance 
of party objects, but to look beyond professions into 
the real nature of things; and above all, not to be 
carried away by thoughtless enthusiasm.’ ” 

With this specimen of the author's conver- 
sational powers with his ‘ pretty Hungarian’ 
we must conclude our remarks upon ‘The 


Goth and the Hun.’ 








Principles of Scientific Botany ( "es » 
der Wessenschaftliche Botanik, Yc. By 
Dr. M. J. Schleiden. Third Edition. 
Williams and Norgate. 
“Three stages of development may be dis- 

tinguished in human history. First, under 

the pressure of necessity, man looks around 
and seeks the material to relieve his wants. 


. 


These satisfied, he begins to feel a kind of | a 
| this. 


intellectual vacuity, and a desire for occupa- 
tion; curiosity leads him to examine, distin- 





little -o be found but the maxims of Dios- 
cori .es copied, or in the case of plants un- 
kp own to him, similar short directions for 
t’seir application in medicine. 

“From that epoch the spirit of inquiry 
gradually pares into a wider field, and 


from the days of Ray and Tournefort to those 


for | of the 


Linnean school, the acme of this 
period, became completely evolved the endea- 
vour to acquire as perfect as possible a survey 
of the forms of plants and an exact and clear 
characterization of the particular kinds. Im- 


this period is nevertheless properly marked 
only by a character of inquisitiveness, pain- 
fully gathering isolated facts. The definition 
of the science given by Boerhaave in his 
‘Historia Naturalis,’ ‘botany is the part of 
natural science by means of which plants are 
known and remembered best, and with the 
least trouble,’ characterises most perfectly, 
from our present point of view, that spiritless 
treatment of the subject, from which even the 
great Linneus could only free himself in a 
few happy moments of intellectual exaltation, 
in anticipation, as it were, of a better future. 
Scientific botany, properly so called, is a 
product of the most recent times. Anatomy, 
physiology, the geography of plants, had 
indeed begun previously to demand a place 
as separate, subeniinnte portions of botany, 
but for a long time the so-called botanist, ?. e., 
the living index of names, looked with a kind 
of pitying shrug upon what he regarded as 
effects of mere curiosity and useless subtilty. 
The natural system, as it is termed, preparing 
the way to tle most profound and universal 
knowledge of plants, advanced onward, but 
gradually and amid severe contests, and at 
the present day has but just received a tole- 
ably general recognition, albeit still wholly 
misconceived in many respects even by its 
supporters. But we can now say that the 
time is past when a man who can name 6000 
lants is thereby a botanist, and one who can 
name 10,000 a greater botanist, and the here- 
tofore so-called systematic botany is reduced 
to its proper place—that of cmmpee, the hod 
for the true and proper science. The ques- 
tion, with whom this period of genuine scien- 
tific investigation of plants began, may re- 
ceive different answers from different persons, 
because we are still too near its commence- 
and live to some extent involved in 
I am firmly convinced that after-times 


will name Robert Brown as the man whose 
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———— 
eminent botanical genius conjured up the new 
epoch.” 

The foregoing is the opening passage of 
Professor Schleiden’s great work, and we have 

iven it here fora twofold reason. Occurring 
in the introduction, which is excluded from 
the English translation, it serves at once as 
cimen of the trenchant, uncompromising 

Te of the author, and saves us the necessity 
of laining the purport of the phrase ‘ scien- 
tifie botany,’ which would probably convey no 
very definite idea of the peculiar character 
of this book to most English readers. For 
notwithstanding the name which Professor 
Schleiden has with unquestionable justice 

laced at the head of the new school of 

tanists, the real nature and object of the 
science, properly so called, is in this country 
as yet scarcely understood beyond a compara- 
tively narrow circle; widening, it is true, 
rapidly, but susceptible of much greater 
extension when certain prejudices have been 
eradicated and the true popular side of 
botany has been more clearly exhibited. The 
prejudices to which we allude are those 
remaining from the days of the second period 
above described by our author, and we are 
inclined to believe that there would not be 
great difficulty in finding at this time many 
who entertain still the ideas of a ‘ botanist,’ 
and a ‘greater botanist,’ which Professor 
Schleiden says are discarded. For the 

pular idea of botany is to a great degree 
ounded upon that form of the study which 
was to a certain extent a rage, after the pub- 
lication of the artificial method of classifica- 
tion of Linneus; a kind of pursuit which has 
naturally died pretty nearly out in these days 
of generalization, when every one whose 
attention is turned for recreation toward 
scientific subjects, wishes to have a philosophy 
of the universe. 

The especial peculiarity of the natural 
system of classification of plants which has 
rendered it so fertile a source of inquiry, lies 
in the fact that, professing to arrange plants 
together according to their true aflinities, it 
becomes necessary to subject every single 
form to the most searching investigation under 
all its conditions. This binds together all the 
various branches of the study; anatomy as 
the revealer of the laws of morphology, of the 
relations of form, being connected by physio- 
logy, or the study of the phenomena of life, 
with facts of botanical geography, while the 
last two carry the science into most intimate 
relation with physical sciences, chemistry, 
meteorology, geology, &c. Botany as it now 
exists, therefore, must be defined as the 
science which investigates the natural history 
of plants, and not as the part of natural science 
by means of which we know and remember 
pants most easily. And this investigation 
wae a vast and laborious undertaking, which 
wil require long years of industry and nume- 
rous co-operators before it has reduced into 
the domain of the known, truly speaking, a 





tithe of the multitude of plants whose names | 
stand upon our lists. Yet, while the labour | 


of the professed student is carried out day by 
day into a wider field, which he must carefully 


survey before he can properly execute his in the way of the progress of positive science 


allotted task, the new lights which are thrown 
upon familiar objects, the relations among the 


vegetable productions of nature which are gra- 
dually revealed, open a sourceof most attractive | 


and interesting intellectual pleasure to those 


tical profit to the arts of life. 
mistaken, however ; 
convey the impression that the hearing or 
reading of generalizations alone can be of | 
much service; these become of value alone | 
when combined with practical knowledge ; 
the advantage which arises from their exten- | 
sion lying in the greater amount of knowledge | 





who stand without the circle of the initiated, | 


and, what is more, furnish, what the old form 
of the study never did, a fertile source of prac- 


conceiy 


Let us not be 
we do not intend to 


of relations and more accurate ideas of qua- 
lities, which they enable us to connect with | 
those objects with which we are familiar. We | 
have been induced to offer the foregoing | 
remarks by our thorough approval of the | 
general spirit of the work before us, in which 
the author everywhere strives to enforce and 
impress upon his readers the true character | 
of his science, and to lead them from the con- | 
templation of collections of ‘hay,’ as he some- | 
times calls dried plants, to the study of fresh | 
and living organization. We proceed to direct | 
attention to some of the more prominent fea- | 
tures of the book as a text-book of the science. | 

There are two grounds on which we rest 
the opinion that Professor Schleiden’s work | 
is by very far the most valuable general work | 
on botany that has hitherto been produced. 
The first is the fact of its excelling all others 
in the philosophical and exhaustive method in 
which the matter is treated; the second, that 
it bears witness to a more complete practical 
criticism of the vast range of facts it em- 
braces, scarcely a point occurring on which 
the author has not subjected the information 
derived from previous writers to the ordeal of 
his own personal scrutiny of nature; a pro- 
ceeding involving an amount of labour which 
many shrink from, but without which no work | 
pretending to instruct in the natural sciences | 
can have any pretensions to soundness and | 
practical utility. 





The work opens in a manner which, natural | 


as it may seem to the author’s countrymen, | 


who are familiar with the discussion of meta- 
physical systems, will perhaps seem somewhat 
out of place, or at least supererogatory to an 
English reader. More than 150 pages, at the 


opening of the work, are devoted to what the | 
author calls the Methodological Basis of the. 


science, in which he develops the metaphysi- 
cal groundwork of our knowledge of nature, 
and explains the character of inductive philo- 
sophy. Many may pass this over as having 


we are in the habit, in this country, of plung- 
ing into the midst of oursubject atonce, without 
giving much heed to the training of the rea- 
soning powers. Supposing a tolerable amount 
of ‘common sense’ to be possessed, and little 
tendency to speculation, this may not be 
accompanied by much danger, but there will 
be a risk of narrowness of view, and a want of 
power to rise to clear and sound general con- 
ceptions. On the other hand, should there 
be a tendency to speculation in the mind of 
the student, and we see more signs of this 
day by day, the almost inevitable consequence 
—the mind running wild among hypotheses 
in unrestrained activity of the imagination— 
leads to an utter confounding of all true know- 
ledge, and to a mystifying complication of the 
known with the unknown, which stands more 


than any other existing thing. After the 
experience of the last few years, it is unne- 


| blems it has to solve, 


through combination, and 





cessary to cite examples of such exercitations 
of misapplied ingenuity in the natural history | 
sciences, and botanists have a sufficient num- | 
ber of instances in their own special depart- | 
ment. We will merely advise ” who may | 





ee 


losophies of Nature, to read this intro 
of Professor Schleiden’s work. 

In this introductory portion is also to b 
found a definition and explanation of the 
nature of the science of Botany and the se. 

the most luminous and 
satisfactory essay we have ever seen upon this 
difficult subject; and, in the next place . 
description of the means and methods the 
instruments and the modes of reasoning to 
be made use of in pursuing the investigations 
of botanical questions, in which the author 
not only instructs the student in that which 


due tion 


he is to do, but carefully warns him of the 
_ character of the errors into which he wil] 


c . be 
most liable to fall, and points out the way to 


avoid them. This introductory portion was 
omitted in the English edition of the work. 
and perhaps, if given, would have been passed 
over by the majority of readers; neverthel; 88, 
it is deserving of the very greatest attention, 
and should be studied by all who wish to gain 
a clear insight into the spirit of the work. 

With regard to the proper subject-matter 
of this treatise, to attempt to enter into any 
detail of it would be at once out of place here, 
and useless under the limitation within which 
we must confine our notice. Instead of so 
doing, therefore, we will endeavour to give a 
brief sketch of the general arrangement, ad- 
verting to points of particular moment here 
and there as occasion may require. The 
views with which our author delineates the 
distinctive characters of the three kingdoms 
of nature, though eloquently expressed, are 
scarcely so practical as those of Professor 
Owen, in his lecture addressed to the British 
Association :— 


‘‘The formative force, nisus formativus, is the 
peculiar vital principle of the earth. In the crea- 
tion of minerals, the force is as it were still in an 
embryonal condition, it blindly follows external 
laws, the universal powers of nature, the physical 
and chemical forces rule over its activity, and 
mathematics prescribe to it rules which admit of no 
exception. In plants, the childhood of the for- 
mative force commences. Become independent, 
nature finds out a special form, which, simple as it 
is, insures the possibility of a great multiplicity 
full of joy at the dis- 
covery, cannot desist from continual creation, In 
the pleasure of the sport she seems to forget all 


; wi ildish pride she openly displays the 
no immediate reference to the study of botany ; | oe | wi ces pe om 


variegated, changeful shapes which she has made ; 
she knows nothing secret or hidden, for purposes 
are still strange to her, her efforts are guided solely 
by the pure desire of beauty, or, at most, like & 
wayward child, she now and then gives the rein . 
strange caprices. But childhood passes away, 40 
she learns to work for a purpose ; form and beauty 
are no longer the highest and sole regenens 
principles, they become subordinate to ut 9 
then, however, she wisely conceals the means by 
which her purposes are attained. That wie a 
free and open to view is now hidden, an 
animal folds itself over itsorgans. In the oe _ 
have the principle of beauty and variety 0! "] 
to which life is but subservient ; while in the ome 
life in its different modes of expression peep 
purpose to which form is subordinate and adap “ 
The mammiferous whale takes the fish's form 
cause it is destined to live in water ; but the = 
stem undertakes the functions of the leaves, ry te 
it pleases Nature to form a plant wines 
organs. The plant must display as wane SS ‘taelf 
possible, therefore it conceals nothing wit be . 
The animal must develop its life to yng 4 an its 
dividual independence, consequently it * 7 k- 
important organs within, and turns to ; e > 
world a surface as far as possible Ont becomes 
portance and value in all parts. The p Sal 
subdivided and developed outwardly, the animal 


e an affection for any of the Ideal Phi- | inwardly.” 
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Vegetable life is the connecting link between 
matter and the higher moving life of the 
animal kingdom. Plants derive their food 
immediately from the formless mineral ele- 
— with these that the study of chemistry 
necessarily forms an important auxiliary in 
the investigation of vegetable nutrition; the 
mineral substances undergo changes and enter 
‘nto new combinations, forming starch, sugar, 
&e., which can only originate in or from 
vegetable organisms ; and since the produc- 
tion, conversion, Or Se re of these 
compounds to the 
stitute the chief part ot the ope rations of 
vegetable life, the ‘Study of Vegetable Sub- 


stances’ occupying the first book of Professor | 


Schleiden’s work, forms a distinet branch 
of the science of botany, although it has been 
left almost untouched by most em 
writers, as belonging more particularly to the 
chemist. This is an error which has led to 
much idle and one-sided speculation respect- 
ing the differences between formative forces 
of minerals and vegetables. 

The grand distinction between mineral and 
vegetable forms lies in the unalterability of 
the one, and the change which the other is 
continually undergoing. The crystal origi- 
nates and remains fixed; the plant originates, 
but does not stop there, its shape alters, and 
continues to do so as long as it exists. It 
has a history of development, and the depart- 
ment of botany which treats of these changes 
of form is termed ‘Morphology.’ In this 


study two branches may be distinguished; | 


first, that which traces the changes of form of 
the minute organs of which all vegetable 
tissues are composed; and secondly, that 
which traces the changes of general outward 
form in the entire plant, and in the vegetable 
kingdom at large. 

In the work hefore us, the first branch, the 
morphology of the tissues, is treated in con- 
junction with their physiology, as a more con- 
vement arrangement of the matter, under the 
title of ‘The Study of the Vegetable Cell.’ 
The structure of plants is composed of very 
simple elements, one single primary form 
suflicing, by its modifications and the combi- 
nation of numbers, for all the varied con- 
ditions of shape and substance which the 
vegetable world displays. One of the simplest 
plants known is the microscopic yeast plant, 
growing in fermenting substances; it consists 
of a single, simple cell, that is to say, of a 
membranous bag, containing an albuminous 
fluid. Here nature has dissected vegetable 
issue for us; for of such cells alone are plants 

t up; pith, wood, leaves, flowers, fruits, 
the soft petals of the rose and the hard stone 
of the peach, all are composed of such cells 
packed one upon another, alike when young, 
and differing only in after age by modifica- 
tons of the form or consistence of the mem- 
2 nous wall. Take any portion of a plant 
tio may, the microscope reveals its composi- 
er a eeey an aggregation of multi- 
of the a 1ese simple elements. The study 

€ development of vegetable cells has 
st attention in recent years, and 
been Schleiden has given to the world 

. t observations on this subject. It is 
—e to - entered into here ; we need 
modified og oo the author has greatly 
multiplicatin - ler views of the mode of 

he th; rt of cells in the present edition. 

Rash urd Book, treating of “General and 

= Morphology,” contains a mass of 

observation, and is strongly charac- 


stand in such immediate con- | 


development of form con- | 





| 
terized by peculiar views on many points, 
some of which are now generally received, 
others still strongly contested. “The great 
gen 93 which Professor Schleiden takes as 
his guide in all morphological studies, is the 
indispensible necessity of the knowledge of 
the whole life of a plant, the entire history of 
its development. kvery plant originates from 
a simple cell, and the first division of plants 
is therefore to be founded on the earliest 
general difference that can be perceived in 
the form of development. Hence our author 
constitutes two great classes, according as the 
embryonal cells appear early as independent 
and isolated, or persist a long time as part of 
the parent organism, as brood-cells in a 
mother-cell. In the first case, they are con- 
tained free in the cavity ofa fruit of some kind, 
and have the name naked-spored, or gymno- 
sporous plants; in the second, the propaga- 
tive cells are enclosed in a aeteail which 
gives rise to the name of covered-spored, or 
angiosporous plants. The angiosporous plants 
are of simple structure throughout their entire 
existence ; they include the alga, lichens, and 
JSungi, none of which exhibit a true distinetion 
into stem and leaf, and in tracing their mor- 
phology, we have to observe the metamor- 
phoses of individual cells or groups of cells. 
| The gymnosporous plants, which the author 
divides into asexual (corresponding to the rest 
of the cryptogams, or flowerless plants) and 
sexual (or flowering plants), all exhibit the 
important distinction between axis and ap- 
pendages, between the stem and root as a 
central body, and the leaf and its modifica- 
tions, regarded as appendages of the axis. 
The morphology of these plants has to deal 
with the changes of form in the stem, and in 
the appendicular organs, all essentially leaves, 
although appearing under the form of petals, 
stamens, fruit-leaves, &e. 

One of the most important of the views 
advoeated in this work is that which regards 
the ovules or young seeds, as invariably pro- 
duced from the stem or axis, and not from 
the margins of leaves united to form seed- 
vessels. This theory, first propounded by 
Professor Schleiden, is now pretty generally 
adopted in reference to certain families, but 
by no means in the universal application which 
he claims for it. The chapter devoted to the 

/morphology of stems is deserving of great 
attention, as is also, and especially, that on 
the development of the ovules, in which our 
author stedfastly adheres to the opinions he 
formerly advanced as to the absolute produc- 
tion of the embryo-cell in the extremity of the 

pollen tube. With regard to the last book, 

‘containing the general physiology, or, as it 1s 
ealled, ‘Organology,’ we have only space to 
say that it is importantly increased in the 
present edition, particularly in portions re- 
lating to the nutrition of plants. 

Taken as a whole, this is a most remarkable 
book, distinguished as it is at once by com- 


prehensive and lucid method, original obser- | 


vations and generalizations, and a most 
extensive criticism of the labours of foregoing 
writers. In this last respect we find, indeed, 
almost the only blemish of the work, namely, 


an occasional unseemly violence of language | 


‘and unmeasured depreciation of the state- 
ments of many worthily distinguished men. 
‘It is true Professor Schleiden had much 
‘rubbish ’ to clear away, but he should have 
‘recollected that imperfection is a necessary 
condition of a progressive study, and that it 
is not fair to judge the past from the present 
_stand-point. We regret that the author has 








_sophy of Mr. Smee’s book are exce 
crude. 


allowed some of these passages to appear ina 
scientific treatise, and especially that he has 
retained them in the third edition of a work 
that must be in the hands of every botanist 
who would master the existing treasures of 
his science. 





The Proce ss of Thought adapted to Words and 
Language. By Altred Smee, F.R.S. Long- 
mans. 

We hardly know whether to give this book 

of Mr. Smee serious notice or not. Those 

who are acquainted with his former specula- 
tions on Electro-biology, will not be surprised 
to find a similar mixture of fact and faney in 
this volume, which professes to be a practical 
application of his eenetis system. To the 
uninitiated we may briefly explain that Mr. 
Smee considers the human mcd to be a 
wonderfully organized Voltaic machine, not 
asserting that ‘life is Voltaism,’ but Galvanism 
playing so large a part in the functions of the 
sensorium, that his system of mental philo- 
sophy is sufliciently characterized by the term 

Klectro-biology. He considers, further, that 

‘every idea or action on the brain is ulti- 

mately resolvable into an action on a certain 

combination of nervous fibres, which is defi- 
nite and determinable.” ** The mind has the 
power of combining a number of ideas to form 

a general law, or of analysing a general law 

into the specific instances from which it has 

been induced. Lastly, it may analyse any 
specific idea into the combination of nervous 
fibrils excited.” With such notions of the 
physiology of thought, Mr. Smee supposes 
there should be equal definiteness in the ex- 
pressions of the mind in spoken or written 
language. Why should there not be fixed 
symbols corresponding to the well-defined 
movements of certain bundles of the cerebral 
fibrils? Not that every single image formed 
in the organization should have a different 
word assigned to it, for one sign might denote 
groups of objects, but there might be great 
improvement in language, and in all processes 
in which words are used. ‘To illustrate his 
subject, an account is given of ‘the relational 
and differential machines,’ by which artificial 
reasoning may be carried on by the aid of 
cyphers. By extending the process, all false 
reasoning, quibbles, sophisms, and other evils 
arising out of the ambiguity and imperfection 
of language, would be put an end to. “ By the 
modifications of this system of notation, it 
is not impossible that acts of Parliament, 
deeds, and other exact documents, may even- 
tually be drawn; for if once the entire words 
of the English language were arranged in 
their mutual relations, this mode of writing 
would probably be the most exact form of 
language which could be adopted.” The idea 
of a philosophical language has often engaged 
the minds of learned men. At the beginning 
of the Royal Society it was much ft pe 
and Bishop Wilkins was the centre of corre- 
spondence on the subject. Leibnitz and others 
have also written about it. But with what- 
ever success symbolical cyphers and calcu- 
lating machines might be arenes to the use 
of language in regard to the physical sciences, 
and the more exact branches of knowledge 
with which the mind has to do, it is an absurd 


dream to think of carrying out the application 


of any mechanical ‘process of thought’ to 
the infinite varieties of mental expressions in 
common life. Both the physiology and philo- 
ingly 
He cannot understand the relations 
of mind and matter without materialism, and 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 

















for him both Locke and Bacon have written 

in vain. Were it not for the peculiarity of 

the subject, we should say that the success of 

the former volume on Electro-biology, of 

which boast is made in this work, argues ill 

for the general intelligence of the medical 
rofession, among whom we believe the work 
as chiefly circulated. 











The Birthright. BY Emilie Carlen. 3 vols. 
entley. 
Or the many volumes of tales from France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden, 
that have been within the last few years 
translated and published amongst us, few 
more interesting than ‘The Birthright’ have 
appeared in an English dress. With inci- 
dent enough for half-a-dozen novels of the 
present day, it is written with great power, 
and abounds in artistic groupings of the 
numerous personages introduced. It would 
be vain within our limited space to attempt 
a satisfactory sketch of these, and an outline 
of the plot would spoil much of the interest 
of the story. We therefore propose to select 
an example of the work, and we believe 


nothing will better enable our readers to ap- | 


preciate the peculiar and agreeable quaint- 


ness of the author than the quiet courtship of | 


Mary Alsing by Baron Klas. With a few 


introductory remarks for the better informa- | 
tion of our readers, we will leave the lovers | 


and the volumes to speak for themselves. 
Tyringsholm, an entailed estate, is to de- 


scend to the first-born grandson of Baron | 
The Baron has two daughters, | 


K—brand. 
Ebba and Eugénie. 
same day, aol the latter is fortunate enough 
to give birth to the future heir of the majorat. 
This heir is Klas Malchus, who comes into 


its possession when he is twenty years old. | 
, his father, undertakes the | 
management of the property until his son is | 


Colonel X 





of age. Inthe Colonel, calculating selfishness 


snd an arbitrary despotism of character are | 


combined with the most bland and polished 
exterior. 
ready to make any sacrifice. 
is of a different disposition. 


Klas Malchus 
He is a univer- 


sity student, fond of reading, utterly careless | 


of what the world may say, and withal, very 
shy and fond of solitude. With great difficulty 
he is induced to come to his own mansion. 

Not very far from Tyringsholm is Tjiills- 
torp, the residence of Ebba, her husband, 
Major Hampus L , anda numerous family. 
Richard, the eldest-born, would of course 
have been blessed with the majorat, if his 
cousin Klas had not put forth an earlier claim. 
Not far from Tyringsholm also is the little red 
cottage of the organist Alsing, a worthy man, 
who, having tried many professions, had 
settled down at last with a prudent and 
virtuous wife, as sacristan and organist of the 
yer ‘ 

e has two children, Gustavus and Mary, the 
pretty black-eyed Mary, who is in her seven- 
teenth year when the old Baron dies, and 
the new proprietors take possession of the 
estate :— 

‘‘Mary was a pretty and a modest girl, with a 
quiet, gentle disposition ; perhaps the fact of having 
from her earliest childhood constantly heard and 
practised sacred music, combined with the circum- 
stances which had made the churchyard her usual 
playground, had contributed to give to her young 
spirit its serious bent. 





and she had no intimate friend, for her education, 
slender as it was, raised her as much above the 





Both are married on the | 


He loves show, for which he is ever | 


At the commencement of our story | 


She had none of the plea- | 
sure, usual at her age, in dances and merry-makings ; | 


nt girls, as the farmers’ daughters considered 
her beneath themselves; and, indeed, had they 
been more condescending, it would have given 
Mary little pleasure to hear them talk of things she 
did not understand,—such as dress, courtship, and 
the like. Thus Mary grew up a solitary being.” 

Klas Malchus soon feels the oppressive 
atmosphere of Tyringsholm; its etiquette, 
formality, and splendour, have no charms for 
him, and he finds relief only in solitude, or in 
the society of Richard. His good cousin tries 
hard to induce the Baron to dress a little 
more like a man of the world, but his efforts 
are not very successful. 

‘* He had accustomed himself to stoop, because 
it was comfortable; he rarely had a new coat made, 
because he felt more at ease in an old one; he 
always wore double-breasted waistcoats, because 
he had an especial dislike to starched shirts; he 
could not endure cravats, because they made him 
feel as if he were in the pillory.” 

Moreover, Klas had very long hair, which 
he called his mane, and which, when nervous 
or uncomfortable, served him as a veil. One 
day, after an altercation with his father, the 
Baron wanders along the road, quite cast 


down— 
** With the burthen of an honour, 
Unto which he was not born.”’ 





‘* How I wish,” he says to himself, ‘‘ I could be 
| left in peace, the owner of a spot of earth large 
| enough only to contain me and my books.” 


Anon he hears the barking of a dog, and a 
low clear voice at the same time silencing it. 


| « He knocked at the door of the small house to 
| which the dog belonged. It was immediately 
| opened by Mary Alsing, who was at home alone,— 
_her father and mother being both absent at a 
funeral,—and who curtseyed to the stranger with 
as much evident shyness as that with which he 
bowed to her. 

‘If chance had led our young Baron to the 
neighbourhood of a large and handsome house, it 
certainly never would have occurred to him to knock 
and ask for a glass of water; or, if necessity had 
compelled him to do so, he would as certainly not 
have looked up if a young girl had opened the door 
tohim. But this house being small and unpretend- 
ing, he took courage to do both ; and it so happened 
that he thus for the first time had the opportunity 
| of seeing how beautifully a young girl can blush,— 
| how attractive is her embarrassment on finding 
herself thus unexpectedly in the presence of a 
stranger. 

‘* Mary had never yet met with a stranger in the 
absence of her parents. She did not know the 
Baron by sight, and was somewhat alarmed ata 
appearance of such a tall, strange-looking gentle- 
man. Baron Klas, on the contrary, derived courage 
from Mary's confusion. He experienced a peculiar 
kind of pleasure in seeing another person suffer 
under the infirmity which he so often betrayed ; 


9 


and he felt a degree of sympathy for the young 
girl before him, which awoke an unusually agreeable 
sensation in his bosom, 

‘ *Give me a glass of water, if you have any,’ 
said the Baron, seating himself on a high stool, 
| beautifully clean, from recent scouring, that stood 
beside the hearth. 

‘* “Will you not take my father’s chair, sir?” and 
with these words Mary moved towards him the 
handsoimest article of furniture in the house, and 
then went out to fetch the water. 

‘‘ During her absence, Klas Malchus cast a scruti- 
nizing glance round the room, and found it remark- 
_ ably clean and comfortable. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘is 
| no peasant’s hut. Dear me! a pianoforte! What 
| 
| 
| 





can that mean? Oh! I know; this is the sacristan’s 

| house, and the girl must be old Alsing’s daughter.’ 

‘‘ Mary now came back with the water, of which 

_ she poured out a glass for her guest, who received 

it with a silent bow; she then sat down to her 

work, thinking the while to herself, ‘ If he would 
| but © away.’ 

| But Baron Klas found himself yery comfortable 








_but Klas Malchus replied, 
| another question. 








[July 19 


in the organist’s well-stuffe: 1e-ha; , 
which had once belonged “ got ee 
and as he was rather tired, and liked be: father, 
tude, he stretched out his legs to their tae atti- 
his black mane fell over his face of its own 223) 
and he suffered it to take its own way as Sate 
thus gaze through it the more freely wy: i 
Alsing. For the first time in his ]; y ypoe Mary 
5 ad 1€ in his life, Baron Klas 
felt that there was an inexplicable degree of p| . 
sure in looking at a pretty girl; that is. he oni, ved 
the pleasure without being himself aware of i 

‘‘ Mary, meanwhile, began to find her siti 
disagreeable, She did not know how che sacha 
to behave to so strange a man, and heartily wlbed 
that somebody would come. But nobody pee 
and after she had pondered some time how to 
break silence, and perhaps awake him in case he 
were gone to sleep, she got up, crossed the room 
then placed herself at the window, and said, as if t, 
herself, while giving herself great credit for her 
device, ‘I wonder—I should like to know what 
o’clock it is.’ 

‘** What o'clock?’ repeated Baron Klas, taking 
out his watch ; ‘it is nearly two o'clock. I should 
never have thought it was so late. It must bea 
good way from here to the Manor house” said he, 
rising. 

*** Only half a quarter of a mile (Swedish), Do 
you live up at the Manor, sir, at the Colonel's’ 
asked Mary, her feminine curiosity triumphing 
over her shyness. 

*** Don’t you know who I am? IT am Klas Mal- 
chus! But now good day, and thank you for the 
glass of water;’ and giving her a nod as he crossed 
the threshold, he was gone.” 

So ended the first interview between Klas 
and Mary ; but this silent courtship is destined 
to continue, for day after day the San takes 
his accustomed walk, drinks his glass of water 
in the sacristan’s cottage, seats himself very 
contentedly in the old arm chair, and “ finds 
a calm refreshing pleasure in gazing upon 
Mary.” 

One morning Klas, upon awaking, at- 
tempts, as usual, to pass his fingers through 
his long black mane, but perceives that it is 
gone. His distress may be imagined: 

‘* So having wrung his hands, he rang the bell.” 


The servant can give no explanation of the 
matter, but thinks the Baron mad. Richard, 
it appears, is the culprit. His anxiety about 
his cousin's appearance has led to this result. 
Poor Klas, if he had himself been cut off 
with a penny, would scarcely have felt it s0 
much. 
‘‘ Although the weather was unfavourable, Klas 
Malchus took his usual morning walk ; he requ! 
something to divert his thoughts. As he approached 
the cottage, he heard the tones of a clear soft 
voice: he had never heard Mary sing, yet he 
listened to it with emotion, for he felt by instinct 
that it must be hers. When she had finished, he 
entered. There was nobody at home but herself, 
and, for the first time, this circumstance causet 
him a little embarrassment. He forgot the arm- 
chair, and having made his bow in silence, re- 
mained standing in the middle of the room. a 
‘Mary, whose shyness was wearing 0 H 
degrees, asked the Baron if he would not be ae 
strangely enough, by 
‘Do you think I look better . 
He probably imagine 


*; j ? 
than with my long hair! must have 


that the alteration in his appearance 
attracted her attention. _ 

« Mary blushed slightly at the unexpected = 
ness with which her judgment was appe : the 
and after two or three scrutinizing glances 4 ble 
Baron, who did not find them at all ym af 
replied, that she did think his present se which 
dressing his hair more becoming than t ner 
he had formerly used, and that she had no What 
her opinion would be shared by on Klas 
others think is of no consequence, hi cheek. 
Malchus, while a bright colour tinged hes - bab 
‘I do not care about the opimion of others; 
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_—— ® . . . | 
v if you think it becoming, it shall remain | 
a ary, i 
=.” 


This significant remark rather embarrasses 
Mary, and Klas, who has a vague idea that 
he ought to turn the subject, makes an obser- | 


vation on the song he had heard her sing. | 


«Perhaps, sir, you would like me to sing that 
little song again,’ said Mary, not that she had any 
wish to display her acquirements, but that she | 
thought that 1t would help her to throw off her 
momentary embarrassment ; for, although she had 
had little education, her feelings were as delicate 
and as upright as any teaching could have made 
them. Klas Malchus accepted the offer without 
any superfluous expenditure of words ; for he 
merely said, ‘Thank you. Nor did he say any- 
thing at all when she had done; but the expression 
of his eyes as he fixed them upon her became more 
and more peculiar, and therefore she sought a 
refuge from her agitation in the chorus of which 
her father was so proud; but no sooner had she 
begun the brilliant prelude, which was his favourite, 
thanthe Baron’s hand was laid firmly upon hers; 
it was evident that he could not endure the dis- 
cordant tone of the old harpsichord now that it was 
no longer concealed by Mary’s voice. 

“She started, and looked up. The Baron stood 
still, but did not remove his hand. 

“‘Teave that off,’ said he, kindly, but with an 
uneasiness of manner which Mary could not com- 
prehend. 

“* And why?’ asked she, innocently. 

“<Because it has such a disagreeable sound. 
That old harpsichord is good for nothing, and 
besides, you are playing false; it should be so.’ 

“Baron Klas released Mary’s hands, and played 
a few chords himself. 

“A slight exclamation of pleasure burst from 
Mary's lips. ‘Oh, do teach me that,’ said she, 
simply. 

“Klas Malchus again took her hands, and placed 
the small fingers, which were neither red nor 
coarse, upon the proper notes. Mary was very | 
teachable, and soon played the chords rightly, 
‘Do you love music, Mary?’ asked the Baron 
eagerly. ‘I mean, do you understand it, and 
enjoy it ” 

“*Yes; I do indeed,’ replied she, in a tone 
which admitted of no doubt. ‘I love the church | 
for the sake of the organ; and I am often quite 
ashamed of myself for shedding tears over my own | 
songs,’ 

“*And what makes you do so? You must feel 
something when you weep.’ 

““To be sure I do. Sometimes I feel a load | 
upon my breast, and sometimes I feel as free and | 
joyous as if I could fly away; but I enjoy it most 
when I am alone.’ 

“4s Mary,’ said Klas Malchus, after a short silence, 
will get youa good instrument ; and I will also 
teach you a different method of playing from your 
present one.’ 
__\“Isit possible!’ said Mary, trembling with joy; 
will you really do all this, sir” | 
oil . on - ‘ with pleasure ; but you must not | 
oaly de os Be out my teaching you, for I will 
neat vd say oo alone, as we are to-day. I 
ought to kee Pp aying before other people; one 

“ey P music for one’s self.’ 

blmthine fe) often alone,’ replied Mary, without 
8, tor all her embarrassment was now for- 


got i. 
27 ‘I very seldom accompany my father and | 
er when they go out.’ 


i “yy why is that” 
eal me not know; but I always like best being 
that amr ome, I have no pleasure in the things 
4s 5 tier nig girls, and so they laugh at me.’ 
riittle Mary!’ said Klas, in a low voice.” | 
The other persona 
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ges introduced are some- 
» but their various characters 
sustained throughout, and our in- 
Ae. oe flags. Isabel, in parti- 
disposition 8 our admiration for her heroic 
of feeling” oo self-reliance, and her nobility 

& though we might have felt more 





| Miss Martinean and her Master. 


is good for themselvex and their neighbours. 


| parish. 


sympathy for her, had she been less strongly 
braced for endurance. oo 

We take leave of the ‘ Birthright’ with 
regret; we have read it with real pleasure 
and satisfaction, and heartily recommend it to 


all in want of a few hours’ relaxation from 
severer studies. 








SUMMARY. 
What shall we do with the Glass Palace? By 
_ S. Gambardella. C. Westerton. ; 
We have no sympathy with the views of Mr. Gam- 
bardella. His scheme for turning the Crystal 
Palace into a Temple of Art, one year for Painters, 


| Poems, By Charles H. Hitchings, of the 


and one year for Sculptors, a portion of the build- 
ing being converted into studios for the accommo- | 


dation of poor artists, would be unpopular. The 
tone of his pamphlet is objectionable. 


His state- | 


ments are untrue, and the large amount of moral | 


courage which the writer boasts of possessing, is 
only equalled by the flippancy, not to say insolence, 
with which it is manifested. It is not true that art in 
in England is in a state of anarchy. It is not true 
that painting is a branch of commerce in which the 
Academy has an undisturbed monopoly. It is not 
true that the painter must not paint up to his own 
idea of excellence, but down to the comprehension 
of his customer. There is no such terrible subjection 
of him who paints to him who buys. The British 
school of art is an ornament of the times in which we 
live. That there is room for improvement in ordi- 
nary decorative art we will not deny. Our pottery 
and papier maché exhibitions show abundant room 
for improvement in this respect. But we have no 


faith in the utility of such a wild-goose project as 
that of turning the Crystal Palace into a court of 
| studios and exhibition-rooms for the delectation of 


vain aspirants after high art. 
By J. Stevenson 
Bushnan, M.D. Churchill. 
WE have already expressed our opinion of the folly 
and fallacies contained in the ‘ Letters on the Laws 
of Man's Nature and Development,’ by Miss Marti- 
neau and Mr. George Atkinson. ‘The reception 
that vain and shallow production encountered 
from thinkers and men of science has fully confirmed 
the judgment we then pronounced. 





Never did the | 


united epistles of a distinguished and an obscure | 
personage excite more pity, not unmingled with | 
contempt, for the eccentric wanderings of their | 


authors. Ina few years they will only be remem- 


_bered for the sake of the pithy witticism, attributed 


to Douglas Jerrold, in which the sum of their con- 
tained doctrine was stated in the formula, ‘‘ There 


is no God, and Miss Martineau is his prophet!” | 


We have no fear of the deleterious qualities of the 
‘ Letters.’ No sensible being after reading them 


is likely to adopt the Atkinsonian theory of man’s | 


nature and development. 
large proportion of self-opiniated thick-heads in the 
obscurer nooks of society, who, charmed by Miss 
Martineau’s name and a fancy for singular creeds, 
may lay much greater stress on the ‘ Letters’ than 
Dr. 
Bushnan’s little volume will be useful in doing what 
its author proposes—putting an antidote to the 


| poison within the reach of general readers. It is 


an able analysis and refutation of the doctrines 
contained in the Letters, and especially to be com- 
mended for the exposure it contains of the physio 
logical and metaphysical mistakes in which they 
abound. There are few men more competent for 
the task. Many of our physiologists are but poor 
metaphysicians; very few metaphysicians are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with physiology. Dr. Bush- 
nan is both a good metaphysician and an able 
physiologist. 
Parochial Papers. J, H. Parker. 

A SERIES of six treatises with this title have ap- 
peared on subjects connected with the church and 
They are by different hands, under the 
editorship of the Rev. J. Armistead, of Sandbach, 
Cheshire. The subjects are, The Choir, The School 
(2), Church Missions, and Parochial Visiting (2). 
Clergymen will find many useful hints and disec- 
tions in these Papers, 


There is, however, a | 





Middle 
Temple. Bosworth. 

TuHatT there is some true poetry in this volume, will 

be proved by one or two brief extracts. Here is 

one of a pair of beautiful sonnets on “ Patience” 

and ‘‘ Hope :"— 


PATIENCE, 

** Cease we to mourn! we shall not always be 
Heart-weary pilgrims through this vale of tears ; 
Wait we in patience for a few brief years! 

Bearing our heavy burdens hopefully : 

Perchance e'en now, if we could only ‘ look 

Into the seeds of time,’ we might behold 

A fairer landscape to our eyes unfold : 

Haply, not distant paths which we forsook 

When first the false world wooed us with her smile— 

Paths careless, beautiful, and fair with flowers ; 
We know not whether in a little while 
We may not call earth's brightest pleasures ours. 

Cease we to mourn ! e’en in life’s waste of pain 

Our feet may find their happy paths again.” 

In some of the pieces there is the same spirit of 
hopeful joyousness which characterizes the writings 
of Charles Mackay and Eliza Cook. Thus ends a 
song on ‘ The Golden Age :" 

* But Innocence and Truth we may 
E'en in these times retain ; 
So strive to bring a golden day 
Upon the earth again. 


** A golden day—when Truth shall bind 
In one communion all, 
And free the upward mounting mind 
From every servile thrall; 
“When, greater far than gods of old, 
All virtues here shall reign, 
And a new Age of purer gold 
Mankind, grown wiser, gain.” 

One other extract we give from a poem entitled 
‘*Lilla’s May-Day ;” the two stanzas quoted being 
parenthetical, and showing the author's way of 
poetic musing : 

‘* Love is at best a wilful, wayward thing, 

That knows not what it would in sunniest ray ; 
That is not happy even in its spring, 

And all undone in winter's gusty day, 
And yet, forsooth, ye treat it as it were 

The most robust and hardy thing of all; 
Ye think its daily food it well can spare, 

And go on — feet, yet never fall; 

Ye tempt, and, if it fail, hard words ye call. 

* . e e oe 


« How all the lesson of a life is borne 
Sometimes upon a moment's idle wing ! 
How oft the tangled mesh of pride is torn, 
And the wild heart tamed to a passive thing, 
By one poor simple word, or act, or look, 
Haply not meant to linger on the mind, 
Yet still’to us a self-revealing book, 
Wherein our precepts for a life we find ; 
Whereon we pore till tears our soul-sight blind.” 

Few of the poems, however, are equal through. 
out, and many are tame and diffuse. We counsel 
Mr. Hitchings to concentrate his labour if he expects 
any of his poetry to be perennial. 

The First of May; a New Version of a celebrated 
Modern Ballad. By Anna Harriet Drury. 
Pickering. 

The Glass- Berg; a Poem. Saunders and Otley. 

THESE are two trifles in verse, each, as the titles 

import, having the Exhibition and its opening for 

its subject. ‘The First of May’ is a paraphrase 
of Mr. Macaulay's ‘ Lay of Horatius,’ and, we must 
add, is as little worthy the author of ‘ Annesley’ as 
it is of the noble ballad upon which it is founded, 
Let our readers judge by the opening couplets :— 


** Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 
By the Cinque Ports he swore 
He'd make an Exhibition 
That was never seen before.” 


‘The Glass-Berg’ is even less worthy of publica- 
tion. It is without plan or purpose—a mere 
jumbling together of various unconnected ideas in 
a variety of metres. We believe it was not written 
with any idea of its being published, and the author's 
friends would have been more judicious had they 
refrained from soliciting for it the honours of type. 
Fac-simile of Autograph Letters of Junius, Lord 

Chesterfield, and Mrs. C. Dayrolles. By William 

Cramp. Hope and Co. 


We have no wish to re-open any discussion on this 


over-much vexed question ; but we deem it right to 
record that, in this pamphlet, Mr. Cramp thinks 
he demonstrates that Mrs. Dayrolles was the 
amanuensis of Junius. In the memoirs of Lord 
Chesterfield, by Dr. Maty, it is stated that, for some 
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years before his Lordship's death, he a very 
secluded life, seldom appearing in public, but that 
Mr. Dayrolles was his constant companion. It is 
conjectured that Mrs. Dayrolles aided in the com- 
munication with Woodfall, and in the management 
of the dangerous undertaking. By a comparison 
of previous letters of the lady with the Junius MSS.., 
so remarkable a similarity is apparent, that Mr. 
Cramp considers the evidence of Lord Chester- 
field’s authorship to be now complete. The fac- 
similes have been prepared by Mr. F. Netherclift, 
an artist of whom the author of this pamphlet 
speaks with just praise. Copies are given of origi- 
nal au hs of Junius, in possession of Mr. H. 
D. Woodfall; of letters of Mrs. C. Dayrolles and 
Lord Chesterfield, from the British Museum ; and 
also a table of comparisons, taken from two of Mrs. 
Dayrolles’ letters in 1760, and from published fac 

similes of Junius in 1770. In this table, the re- 
semblance, both in the formation of certain letters 
invariably, and in several words, is exceedingly 
curious. Mr. Cramp’s labours do not shake our 
incredulity as to Lord Chesterfield being the author, 
but the question raised as to the transcription is 
worthy of further investigation. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
THE present Ipswich meeting has illustrated, in a 
marked degree, the increasing homage paid in this 
country to the advancement of science. The many 
successful results of the practical applications of 
science in arts and manufactures exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace, and the improving skill and inge- 
nuity with which they are made subservient to the 
useful purposes of life, have caused the researches 
of scientific men to be regarded with more general 
interest. A higher value is set upon their services, 
and the labours of the British Association are 
more than ever acknowledged to be of national 
importance. The Ipswich meeting has been at- 
tended by711 members, of whom 37 were foreigners. 
A lively interest has been taken in its proceed- 





but it is simply by addition to its surface. 


ings by H.R.H. Prince Albert, and in no town 


have the objects of the Association been more 


zealously responded to by the local inhabitants. | 
The higher scientific authorities deal less in techni- | 
ealities than formerly. More pains are taken to | 
make abstruse subjects intelligible to the minds of | 


those who meet to learn. The benefit arising from 
these social and instructive gatherings is more re- 
ciprocal. 
in which Cardinal Wolsey once contemplated 
founding a university, may continue to rise in pro- 


vincial importance, and produce men as distin- | 


guished in the pursuit of science as many of those 
that have lately assembled within its walls. 


The Se novelty of the present meeting has 





| of bulk takes place. 
Let us hope that the town of Ipswich, | 


graphy, including Ethnology. The impulse given 
to this science during the last few years induced 
the Council to think that it might be separated 
with advantage from the Geological Section, and 
the experiment, under the able presidency of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, has been eminently successful. 
Papers were communicated and discussed by 
several distinguished travellers, and some im- 
portant information was brought forward respect- 
ing parts of the world of which little was hitherto 
known. 

The various Sections met on Thursday, Friday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, and were well attended. 
We shall not trouble our readers with abstracts of 
the papers read, which are ordinarily too imperfect 
to satisfy scientific men, and too dry to in- 
terest those who are not scientific, but will give a 
popular summary of the proceedings, commenting 
only upon those points which are deserving of 
notice. 

On Thursday evening a soirée was given at the 
Corn Exchange, with an exhibition of microscopes. 
Through the exertions of Mr. Robert Ransome, 
Mr. Bowerbank, Mr. Rosling, and one or two 
other gentlemen, about five-and-twenty first-rate 
instruments were procured, and a number of very 
interesting objects were shown. During the meet- 
ing a small dredging party was formed under the 
direction of Mr. Bowerbank, for investigating the 
minute animal products of the Orwell, and the 
microscopes were much in requisition. 

On Friday evening a lecture was given by Pro- 
fessor Owen, ‘On the Differences between Plants 
and Animals, and their Changes of Form.’ The 
Professor commenced by alluding to the question 
frequently put, as to the distinction between an 
animal and a vegetable, and entered on a review of 
the definitions which had been proposed. Linnzus, 
the great generator of precise and definite ideas of 
natural objects, divided them into three kingdoms, 
which he defined as follows :—Minerals grow, Vege- 
tables grow and live, Animals grow, live, feel, and 
move. Nothing seems easier than to distinguish 
an animal from a plant, or a plant from a stone ; 
yet, as the knowledge of their nature has advanced, 
and the links upon the confines of these division 
nature have become more and more revealed ‘to 
observation, the difficulty of discriminating be- 
tween them has increased. As regards the 
power of distinguishing between plants and animals, 
the difficulties seem almost insuperable. Not that 
the loss of this power is to be regretted, if we have 
gained in its place a truer conception of the funda- 
mental unity of all organic nature. Professor 
Owen then described in detail the main features in 
the physiology and chemistry of the Sponges, Sea- 
weeds, and Funguses which compass the boundary 
line. Every naturalist, said the lecturer, is at 
liberty to adopt any one of the characters that 
have been supposed to divide the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms; but the boundary so defined will 
be artificial, and merely go to bisect the debateable 
ground of the organic world in a different latitude. 
Between the organic and inorganic world the line 
of demarcation may be definitely drawn The 
growth of a stone and the growth of a plant are 
widely different principles. In the sense in which 
naturalists understand growth, we can scarcely say 
that a mineral grows. It may increase in bulk, 
The 
deposit from the water percolating the roof of a 
cavern acquires successive increase as the calcareous 
drippings flow over it, until the long stalactite may 
reach to the floor. Even in the process of crystalliz- 
ation, which makes the nearest approach to the 
growth of organisms, the crystals are mere external 
accretions. In the growth and development of the 
mature specific form, something more than increase 
Every organic being, every 
animal and plant, even the highest, begins its 
separate individual existence under the form of a 


_ sphere—of a soap-bubble— but exceedingly minute. 
Professor Owen then illustrated this principle of the | 
cellular origin of all created beings by reference | 
¥ . to receive the report of the Committee of Ree 


to our own species, and to various animals, with 
their changes of form. 





i iven of them. 
no explanation could be given © 
eclipse would not be total for more than two a 


| expressed himself most 


The development of the | 


e establishment of a new section for Geo- | frog was traced to ite exclusion from the egg in the | 


form of a fish, and illustrated in its different 
by coloured diagrams. Tt was shown how the 8 
formed for moving in water, was grad re 
to one adapted for moving and lea 
how a water-breather is converted 
breather, a herbivorous into a carnivo 
Yet the series of transmutations are strictly limites 
to the nature of the species, and lead to no eg 
higher than the original condition of Peay, 
With each successive generation the er wey 
changes recommences from the ¢ 
in a condition of the animal adapted to set the 
same series again on foot. Having traced the 
principal stages in the metamorphosis of an animal 
from a swimmer to a leaper, the lecturer next “~ 
lected an instance where one that begins life as 4 
burrower or a crawler is converted into an animal 
of rapid and powerful flight. Most insects quit 
the egg in the form of a worm, which, masking om 
it were, a different and higher form, is called the 
‘larva,’ It is active and voracious for a certain 
period, but usually falls into a kind of torpor pre- 
paratory to the changes taking place which issue in 
the flying insect. During the passive state of 
metamorphosis it is called a ‘ pupa,’ while the last 
volant stage is called the ‘imago.’ Professor Owen 
described the development of these phases in the 
Cockroach, and after referring to the remarkable 
changes which are undergone by the Meduse, 
concluded his lecture with an account of the mar- 
vellous phenomena of procreation through several 
successive individuals, treated by him in detail in 
his work entitled ‘ Parthenogenesis.’ 

Saturday was, as usual, devoted to excursions, 
the principal one being directed to Felixstow and 
Baudsey, to view the Suffolk crag. About two 
hundred of the members assembled early on the 
banks of the Orwell, to embark in the Rive 
Queen, which was generously placed at their dis- 
posal by the Steam Navigation Company. Being 
purely of a geological character, we shall speak of 
this excursion next week in detail, under the head 
of Section C. Lectures were given on board, full 
of learning and good humour, by Professors Sedg- 
wick, E. Forbes, Owen, and Phillips, and great 
was the intellectual enjoyment of the trip. In the 
evening, the members were liberally entertained 
by Sir William Middleton, at Shrubland Park. 

"On Monday evening a lecture was delivered by 
the Astronomer Royal, on the Eclipse which is to 
take place on the afternoon of Monday, the 28tb 
instant. Professor Airy, after describing the causes 
of eclipses, illustrated, by throwing the shade of 
his wand upon a large globe, how the totality of 
the present eclipse was presented to a different 
tract over Europe to that of the last eclipse, owing 
to its occurring at a different hour ot the day. 
There will be little darkness or supernatural gloom 
in England, because the moon will not obscure more 
than about four-fifths of the sun’s disc. The last 
eclipse of the sun which appeared total in London 
occurred in 1715, and there will not be another 
until 1887. The present eclipse will appear total 
in the southern parts of Norway and Sweden, in 
northern Prussia, Poland, and Russia. The lecturer 
stated that it was his intention to go to Gothen- 
burg in South Sweden to observe it, and the _ 
Temple Chevallier also proposed going thit zo" 
Professor Airy gave an interesting account © 

-. . > and the south 
some observations made in Italy an 
, sclipse in 1842, espe 
of France of the last total eclipse | hill in 
cially those made by himself on the gee be 
the vicinity of Turin. These were —_ , 
large diagrams. The most remarkable phen “oe “ 
observed on this occasion was certain rose-c ais 
prominences, which appeared to rise like mountains 
of flames at the point of totality. 
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ing vari vations and re- 

ms nducting various observation’ 
ms = new Parliamentary Committee was 
to be limited to thirteen members of either 


i for promoting the recommendations to 
use, - dati 

Among these is a recommendation 
Government. 


‘ne from Dr. Whewell, to send an expedi- 
‘an to the coast of Africa, to observe the course of 
tho tides. This service might surely be performed 
yy the African squadron, or some other Admiralty 
> merchant vessels. The most important recom- 
s endation to Government was one for a grant of 
oney towards the publication of the valuable 
ores Fad of Dr. Hooker, Dr. Thompson, Captain 
Strachey, and Major Madden, on the botanical 
veography of the Himalaya Mountains and Thibet. 
The tides will roll in their course as long as the 
world and the moon last: but the material which 
these eminent travellers have collected together 
with so much zeal and personal risk, will soon rot 
and become valueless, if not timely investigated 
and published. Belfast was fixed upon for the 
place of meeting for next year, to be held in the 
month of August, under the presidency of the 
retiring General Secretary, Colonel Sabine, and 
the Council and Officers were elected. 

The members of the Association dined together, 
with their ladies, at the Corn Exchange; and the 
final meeting, for recording the proceedings of the 
various Committees, and for a general expression 
of thanks, was held in the evening in the handsome 
theatre of the Mechanics’ Institute. Our summary 
of the scientific business of the various sections will 
be given as briefly, and in as popular a manner as 
possible, taking them in such order as we find con- 
venient. 





Ssction D.—Natural History, including Physiology. 


President.—Rev. Professor Henslow, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
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M‘Andrew; John Gould; Sir W. Jardine, Bart; Hugh 
E. Strickland ; John King; C. R. Bree; Dr. Hake; Dr. 
Tit; Dr. Hodgkin; Andrew Pritchard; Dr. Durrant; 
J. Dillwyn Llewelyn; J. S. Bowerbank ; Thos. Spurgin ; 
Joshua Clark; Professor Asa Gray; Sir W. J. Hooker; 
Dr. T. Williams; Dr. J. Hooker; Henry Denny; Dr. 
Thomas Ashton; Dr. E. Lyon; G. 8. Gibson; Algernon 
Peckover; Dr. Roget; Professor Macdonald; Eolonel 
oe the Prince of Canino; Dr. Daubeny; Professor 


The Natural History Section of the British Asso- 
ciation is a good example of what may be done by 
the combined energies and enthusiasm of a few 
tamest students of science. Originally it was a 
neglected body, usually stowed away in an obscure 
room, where half-a-dozen elderly gentlemen might 
be discovered prosing over technicalities and com- 
panson of species, without reference to any gene- 
ralization, For the last twelve meetings it has 
he a different aspect, and has gradually 
_ ed its way into the foremost rank of sectional 
—— This progress in value and in public 
wir te has been honestly maintained by hard 
back he Philosophical views. For some years 
there has scarcely been a volume of the 
= tw Transactions ’ published which does 
tributed os one or more considerable reports con- 
of a |; y naturalists, Some of these have been 
terary and critical character ; others are 
to the statement of the results of original 
jr ey Owing to their condensed 
tne und in new and valuable matter in 
oe ee state, and British naturalists 
: proud of the part they play in these 

, ¢ volumes, 
: +m _ shown so much devotion to natural 
that adorns th nana of the admirable Museum 
. Hena own, thanks to George Ransome, 
ve ill va and their colleagues, that it 
fro ome the naturalists not to have 
there, Ung m far and near to join the festival 
ortunately the time of meeting interfered 


With their pursuits and professional occu- 
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pations. The season of summer lectures in the 
various schools in which some branch or other of 
natural history is taught, had not yet closed, or 
Was just closing. The summer examinations of 
several of our universities and their colleges were 
in full operation. Owing to these causes, many 
regular attendants and active members of Section 
D unwillingly absented themselves. and others 
—— forced to rest content with a hasty and 
flying visit. The juries, too, of the Great Exhibi- 
tion included several naturalists. The early time 
of meeting interfered, moreover, with the chance 
of a visit from continental zoologists and botanists. 
A month later, and this section might have exhi- 
bited a gathering of the votaries of the science to 
which it is devoted, such as the British Association 
had never seen before. 

Although but few strangers assisted at its 
meetings, among the few were two names of high 
import in their respective departments. In Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, we had one 
of the ablest of living zoologists, remarkable for an 
equal appreciation of minute specific research and 
of the widest general views. In Professor Asa 
Gray we had a botanist eminently distinguished 
for the same combination of merits, and the United 
States of America may well be proud of the share 
they have had in fostering the scientific aspirations 
of both these eminent philosophers. 

Scarcely a year passes without the enrolment in 
the lists of Section D of names new to its scientific 
phalanx. Each anniversary of the Association is 
marked by au infusion of fresh and active blood, 
and the life of the Section is thus doubly stimulated 
and rendered more vigorous and durable. This 
year is no exception to the rule. In Mr. Huxley 
we have gained a zoological ally, who, in a sur 
prisingly short time, has firmly established for 
himself a prominent and eminent position among 
European zoologists. In Dr. T. Thomson we have 
gained the alliance of one of the most learned and 
able explorers of the botanical riches of the borders 
of India. Captain R. Strachey, too, has taken an 
able and weighty part at this meeting, and makes 
his first appearance in the Natural History Section. 
These gentlemen are all young and active, and the 
elders of our science must look with pleasure on 
the prospect of having such admirable and worthy 
successors. One of the greatest pleasures at Ips- 
wich was the presence of Dr. Joseph Hooker, after 
his arduous Himalayan researches. Laden with 
fresh contributions to science in many departments, 
but above all in his chosen one of botany, he comes 
back to us with unimpaired health and undimi- 
nished zeal. Earnestly it is to be hoped that his 
researches will meet with due appreciation from 
the Government by which they were commanded, 
and that the publication of them in a worthy shape 
will not be delayed. Now that we have regained 
this most eminent botanist, the worthy son of an 
illustrious father, we trust that he may be retained 
among us, and that some fitting field may be 
found at home, where his labours may be alike 
beneficial to science and to his countrymen. 

Section D was placed appropriately under the 
presidency of Professor Henslow, a naturalist in 
the fullest sense of the word, and one of the most 
accomplished of the band. A glance at the ar- 
rangements and devices in the Ipswich Museum 
is sufficient to show that no man can have more 
philosophic and comprehensive views of natural 
history than its eminent President, who has di- 
rected so much of its arrangements. 

Thirty-two communications, of various degrees 
of length and importance, were read in section D, 
at Ipswich. This number is much under the 
usual amount, a result which must be attributed 
to the inconvenient time of meeting. Among them 
were not a few small communications of little 
interest. But there were also papers of consi- 
derable value, that gave a distinctive feature to 
the meeting. Foremost among these may rank 
the report and researches of Dr. Williams upon 
the British Annellida, illustrated by very beautiful 
and minutely accurate drawings. This depart- 
ment of the zoology of our seas has hitherto met 
with unmerited neglect, not on account of apy 
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want of interest attaching to the curious animals 
with which it deals, but because the satisfactory 
examination of them demands the skill of the 
anatomist combined with the learning of the sys- 


| tematic zoologist, dexterity in the use of the 








microscope, and leisure for deliberate research. 
The task was commenced some years ago by Dr, 
Johnston of Berwick, who, in the midst of unceas- 
ing professional labours, has done more for science 
during his spare minutes, than most men who have 
all their time at command. When the Association 
met at Swansea, it gained a powerful recruit in Dr. 
Williams, who then undertook to investigate the 
Annellida. Of the success of his inquiries we have 
had abundant proof during the past meeting, and 
we trust that his report will appear in the annual 
volume for this year, and that his specific and 
anatomical descriptions, with their accompanying 
admirable illustrations, will be brought out before 
long by one of the natural history publishers. In 
addition to this report, Dr. Williams contributed 
some very interesting papers on the anatomy of 
the respiratory system of certain lamellibranchiate 
molluses. Of the same high character with the 
report just mentioned was a memoir by Mr. 
Huxley, late assistant-surgeon of H.M. ship 
Rattlesnake, on the Physophoride generally, and 
especially on the forms observed by himself in the 
seas of the southern hemisphere. The animals to 
which this paper related are marine creatures of 
extreme beauty and delicacy. Unless examined 
when alive, it is hopeless to attempt to investigate 
their structure. Opportunities of doing so can 
only occur to the voyager over great expanses of 
ocean, and among distant and tropical seas. Few 
persons equal to the task have ever encountered 
them in sufficient abundance and variety to be able 
to undertake it with success, Fortunately in this 
young and enthusiastic naturalist we have a man 
endowed with all the requisite qualifications for 
such an inquiry, and most fortunate was it that the 
voyage of discovery conducted by the late lamented 
Captain Owen Stanley, himself an ardent lover of 
zoological pursuits, should have numbered among 
its prosecutors a young officer so remarkable for 
scientific zeal and acquirements. In Mr. Huxley's 
memoir there was the closest attention to the 
details of his subject, combined with philosophical 
generalizations of the highest order. During the 
same voyage, extensive and admirably prepared 
collections were made by Mr. Macygillivray, natu- 
ralist to the expedition, and son of the eminent 
professor at Aberdeen, One of his discoveries was 
announeed at this meeting by Professor E. Forbes, 
who founds a new genus, Macgillivraya, for a 
remarkable floating testacean, provided with a 
spiral shell, allied to the British Jeffreysia. Great 
interest attaches to this discovery, for in the shell 
in question we have probably the nearest represen- 
tation yet discovered of many of the univalves 
characteristic of the oldest fossiliferous formations. 
Some curious observations were communicated by 
Mr. Huxley upon the anomalous animal Sagitta, 
also founded on observations made during the same 
voyage. Every year the Section is favoured with 
memoirs from the combined pens of Mr. Alder and 
Mr. Albany Hancock. These are always papers of 
high character and minute research. is time 
they have given the result of their anatomical 
inquiries into the directing mechanism of the 
branchial currents of Pholas and Mya, and another 
paper on some new Nudibranchiata, including an 
account of a very remarkable new genus allied to 
Eolis, and which we hope to see before long 
described and figured in the beautiful monograph 
now publishing by the Ray Society. 

The subject of the geographical distribution of 
animals and plants has, of late years, attracted 
much attention in the section; and the problems 
it involves are assuredly of the highest and most 
general interest. The views originally advocated 
at the second Cambridge meeting by Professor E. 
Forbes, respecting the centres of origin and means 
of diffusion of the component parts of the British 
Flora and Fauna, and necessarily of those of the 


west of Europe generally, were strongly supported 
by some new facts, now first announced, concerning 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














probably they could not have touched with safety 
when the struggles of the Fronde were not for- 
livray, the latter by Mr. MacAndrew. It now | gotten, and the utterance of free ideas was checked 
appears that the littoral and terrestrial molluscs | by a refined system of despotism. But while they 
of those islands are, like the plants, members of | devoted themselves to antique subjects they dressed 
the Lusitanian province, or else Maderian species. | these up in the courtly fashion of their own times, 
There is evidence sufficient to warrant the inference | and preferred those periods in the Roman history 
of the trend of an ancient coast-line somewhere | in which the power of the prince appeared at its 
without the bounds of the North Atlantic islands, | height. In the construction of their plays they 
and of its union with, or proximity to, the African | rigidly adhered to the unities, wrongly called 
coast, in the region of the Cape de Verds, and along | Aristotelian, for Aristotle only mentions one of 
Guinea. On the other hand, the collections of | them—unity of action. Even this deprived them 
Mr. Cuming and Mr. Alexander, the particulars of | of an important expedient for producing an impres- 
which were now first communicated to the public, | sion on a public—viz., the relief afforded by the 
go to prove that St. Helena has been always an | introduction in a play of collateral personages ; 
island, but that it stands upon a probable area of | while the observance of the unities of time and 
ancient submerged land that possibly linked Africa | place led them to commit the greatest improba- 
with South America. Mr. Lovell Reeve gave an | bilities. That there might be no change of scene, 
account of additional matter concerning the distri- | conspirators met and devised their schemes in the 
bution of the land-snails of the genus Bu/imus, and | ante-chamber of the prince, and that there might 
exhibited his interesting map, showing the typical | be no lapse of time, the Chiméne of Corneille gave 
yrovinces into which they may be grouped. Very | her hand to her father’s murderer when the corpse 
important and new were the accounts given by | was scarcely cold, 

Captain Strachey and Major Madden, of their In spite of these defects, and of the monotony 
researches into the botanical geography of the | produced by the constant use of Alexandrine 
Himalayas and Thibet. These gentlemen have | rhyme, the French drama was distinguished by one 
carried a section across the Himalaya, and marked | admirable quality, and that was the technical skill 
with the greatest care the successive appearances | with which the artists moved in their narrow 
and disappearances of the species of plants indi- | sphere. Unassisted by music or decoration, the 
genous to the line of their explorations. The | actor had to rely on his speaking and acting alone, 
botany of Western Thibet was summarily described | and of necessity devoted himself to acquire a proper 
by Dr. Thomson. Thas has our best knowledge of | balance of his powers, and a correct and impressive 
the vegetation of one of the least explored and | mode of delivery. The poet, too, on his part, 


the terrestrial and marine mollusca of the Azores ; 
the former communicated to him by Mr. Macgil- 








most curious regions of the East been communi- | found himself compelled to allow his public no | 


cated at this meeting. Dr. Cleghorn brought up | time to pause, but the action of his play went on 
his report on the ‘ Physical and Economical Effects | at once, without interruption, to its end. Under 
of the Destruction of Tropical Forests in British | such conditions it was impossible for the actor to 
India,’ a contribution of a Rind of which we should | take liberties, or speak more than was set down 
like to see many more made in this section, since | for him. In other respects—in politics, &c.—the 
they serve to show the economic bearings of natural | Frenchman has greatly changed since the time of 
history science. The interesting subject of the | Louis XIV.; but as for theatricals, there is still a 
‘ Vitality of Seeds’ was discussed by Professor | connecting link between the Palais Royal and 
Henslow, and reported on by Professor Strickland. | Palais National—namely, the skill and carefulness 
Other communications of various interest in Zoo- | of the actors. 


ae [July 19 
fool throughout The Merry Wen ¢ tae 
» : RA sor 


because he endeavours to wi 


n a love wh} > 
character renders the love impossible —— his 
the Duchess in the Vere Een. th — too, 
because she wishes idiculous, 


to gove hj cs 
less with her Heteaiien _ 18 hope. 
moral purpose of comedy is therefore to be ; The 
a person has no right to set up his imdivian 
caprice against the dictates of the unders ve 
The founder of modern comedy me ne 

of whom the Professor gave a short bia oliére, 
unnecessary to repeat here, as no new Pita acd 
adduced. Asan artist, Moliare was chiefly ‘eee 
guished by his knowledge of the stace—a i ~~ 
which should be possessed by every dramatic edge 
but which in the comic poet is ‘absolutely indie 
pensable. The tragic poet draws his nurture a 
his own imagination; he is not bound by the 
conditions of his time or country, but is free to roy 
as far as the compass of his own mind will permit 
in search of character and passion. Comedy : 
the other hand, has the man of ordinary life to deal 
with, and when it treats of passion (which is not 
often), it is of those little secrets of passion which 
experience alone can teach. The greater part of 
Moliére’s pieces were written to please Louis XIV 

but had this been his sole object through life. ky 
could scarcely have attained his present renown, 
His four great plays show what he could do when 
he really put out his strength. In depicting a 
passion, he made such heavy demands upon expe. 
rience, that it is hard for a later poet to derive a 
a single additional touch from the same source, 
While he delineates character with the greatest 
sharpness, he is equally happy in his situations, 
and thus displays a rare combination of two distinct 
talents. Still his range is confined, as he only 
paints the manners of high society in his own time; 
hence he has much wit, but no humour. Moreover, 


/it is a fault in him that he lightly esteems th: 


virtue of the bourgeois, which, after all, is the only 
virtue to be found in a despotism. 

According to Professor Kinkel, the most important 
comic talent between the years 1700 and 1750 was 





logy and Botany were made by Professor Allman, | The recent period at which the French drama 
Dr. Lankester, Dr. Macdonald, and Mr. Peach. _ began is worth observation. Cervantes died in 


On the whole, although the Natural History | 1616, and it was not till 1620 that Racine and | 


Section was not in full force or strength at this | Moliere were born. The drama advanced together 
meeting of 1851, it fairly maintained its reputation, | with the political importance of the nation, although 
and could boast of having contributed no small | the three great French tragedians, Corneille, 
amount of new matter to science. | Racine, and Voltaire, were neither statesmen nor 
— soldiers, but simply men of learning. 
PROFESSOR KINKEL’S LECTURES. | and Racine often lamented, from religious grounds, 
THe ninth lecture, which was devoted to the | that they had written for the stage, while Voltaire 
French drama, was opened by a declaration, on the | frequently used it as an instrument to attack the 
part of the professor, that he had no respect for | theology of his age. 
that drama, although, from the fact thatit governed | In characterising the three tragic poets, Pro- 
the European stage for a hundred years, it was | fessor Kinkel remarked, that in Corneille’s nature 
evident that it possessed great qualities. Its | there was something stern and republican, and that 
prestige was chiefly destroyed by German poets _ he had a profound knowledge of the passions, while 
and critics, —above all, by Lessing, who proved in | Racine was of a softer temperament, and, avoiding 
his ‘Hamburgische Dramaturgie,’ that the tra- | severer conflicts, loved to introduce enamoured 
gedies which had been upheld as models, were full | heroes. Voltaire was a destroyer of prejudices on 





of faults, that nature was distorted in them, and | the stage as elsewhere, and forms a link between the 
that the rules of antiquity had been entirely misin- | conventional life of the eighteenth century, and 
terpreted by their authors. Another formidable | the more genuine nature of modern times. His 
opponent was Goethe, who in his first pieces showed | subjects were taken from more extended sources 
an approximation to Shakspeare and the middle | than those of his predecessors, the arrangements of 

es. The final blow was struck by Schlegel in his | the theatre were improved during his influence, 
‘ Dramatic Lectures,’ and if French tragedies have | and he banished from the stage the crowd of 
lately been revived by Mdlle. Rachel, thatisa mere fashionable coxcombs who used to sit upon it, in 
transient phenomenon produced by the talent of sight of the audience, to the utter destruction of 
the actress. _ all theatrical illusion. 

The French drama chiefly derives its pecularities | In his tenth lecture the Professor treated of 
from the circumstance that it had its origin, not in , 
the people, but in the saloons of princes. The 
tragedies developed passions under a courtly 
aspect; while the comedies, though abounding in | was essentially a moral one. Religious feeling had 
wit, were without humour. The upper classes prin- | been exhausted by the “ Thirty Years’ War * and 
cipally devoted themselves to the cultivation of. polities were checked by a system of absolute 
their understanding, and the suppression of strong monarchy. Hence the efforts of the greatest men 
feelings ; and hence works intended to gratify | were directed to the study of morality, as applied 
them had naturally a frigid character. Another to the relations of private life, and on the stage 
misfortune for the French drama was the constant , iy 
endeavour of the poets to be classical. They took | called. The chief characteristic is this, that a per- 
their subjects from remote antiquity, and carefully | son pursues some particular end which is incon- 
avoided the history of their own country, which | sistent with his nature, Thus Falstaf’ appears a 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by Moliére, 
Holberg, and Lessing. The eighteenth century 





Corneille | 


comedy, as developed in the latter part of the | 


| the result of these efforts was comedy properly so 


a writer not very familiar to the English—the Dane 
| Holberg. Although he only wrote during five years 
of his life, his works are numerous, and to him is 
owing the preservation of the German theatre. 
His most remarkable pieces are Viel Geschrei und 
Wenig Wolle (Great cry and little wool), and Der 
politische Kannegieszer (The Political Quidnune’, 
In mind he was akin to Moliére, whom he did not 
_merely imitate, but transferred whole scenes inte 
his plays, changing the courtly tone into that of the 
coarse bourgeoisie. His pieces are marked by 
several peculiarities. Thus he has stereotyped 
| characters which appear with the same passions and 
almost the same words in different works. Again, 
he devoted each particular piece to the personified 
representation of some particular folly, taking great 
care that this chief personage should be delineates 
as perfectly as possible. From this and other cir 
cumstances his plays are somewhat monotonous, 
but he has this great merit, that he directed oe 
tion to popular actualities, and faithfully depicte? 
the motives of the middle classes. the 
In the beginning of the eighteenth og | a 
Leipsic professor Gottsched and Frederika - . 4 
endeavoured to introduce the French ge 
drama upon the German stage. The latter, “ 
maiden name was Weisseborn, was 4 lady © Sve 
| beauty, who fled from her father’s house ot op 
the theatrical profession, and is still 7 ine 
great artist. She formed a compan abe € 
the social position of the actor, and in 1 : de sa 
acquainted with Gottsched, with whom 8 Pe ‘abe: 
to effect a theatrical revolution. van’ ag 3 
ence of this energetic pair the popular bu qe 
| Hanswurst, was burnt in effigy, & signt} This 
| abhorrence of the more primitive “a2 a oa 
proceeding raised the indignation of efheulties 
| against Neuber, who fell into grea it msy ™ 
As a sign of the spirit of the age: ade, 
mentioned, that when she died * ant. 
| Melchior Heinric, the clergyman . - body, oe 
' would not open the church door for her 0's 


| it could only be thrown over the wall, 
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a 
¢ Lessing, when only twenty-one years 
. >?) a * ~ » * 
took his stand against the French models, 


_ place amidst the blaze of blue fire. Ah, Mr. Editor! 


iy declaring in a critique that the law of the three | 


nities Was mere folly, and that unity of action was 
sl to be regarded. A great poet he was not. 
He would work at a piece till he was tired of it, 


and then give it up ; and hence he completed but , 


little. His prose plays are chiefly after the pattern 
f the English Lillo, the scenes being laid in 
jomestic life. It is one of his merits that he first 
gavea true representation of a German man-servant, 


° 


ss distinguished from the gluttonous buffoon and the 
intriguing valet. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 9. 
THE passion which the French have for demolish- 
ing vernments extends to almost everything. 
Within the last fortnight it has been displayed 
yy the knocking to pieces of the Reading Committee 
of the Théatre Frangais. For scores of years the 
leading performers of that house have had the sole 
right of deciding on the rejection or acceptation of 
pieces offered for performance ; and on the whole 
they have discharged the duty with discretion and 
capacity, though, of course, their decisions have 
not always been infallible. The demon of De- 
molition, however, has prompted the Minister 
of the Interior to ‘put down’ the performers, 
and to establish in their place a grand and grim 
Reading Committee, consisting of six literary 
men, five actors, one actress, one retired actor, and 
one retired actress, Reasonable pretext for this 
change there was none. But there are many 
objections to it. In the first place, it is a slight to 
the actors of the Francais; in the next place, it 
takes from them the control of their own stage ; in 
the third place, it subjects authors to the mortifi- 
cation of having their works judged by colleagues 
who are often envious or rivals; and in the fourth 
place, it gives the government, which has the right 
of nominating the committee, a certain power over 
the choice of pieces—a power which it would exer- 
cise in true French fashion, not for the advantage 
of literature or the stage, but for the promotion 


of its own political or personal objects. These | 
objections have been very energetically urged by | 


persons of authority; but they have had no effect 
—the Ministerial Jupiter has issued his fiat, and 
it must be obeyed. But the consequences of it 
vem likely to be truly disastrous to the theatre 
and dramatic literature. Authors of eminence 
fatly refuse to accept the adjudication of the new 
committee ; so that only inferior writers will find 
their way to the stage. George Sand had sent in 
‘new play—she has withdrawn it. Ponsard had 
oh cs ready—he has announced that he will 
wot present it. Lacroix, Augier, and other popular 
ae also declared that the new com- 
published ave nothing from them. In a letter 
ter in the newspapers, Madame Sand dwells 
Ay the gross injustice of expecting authors 
fa cary reputation to submit to the decision 
beni 4 men nominated by a minister, and 
4 “0 ministerial bidding. ‘‘ These men,” 
ment 2 hs the functionaries of the govern- 
sitions ieir decisions would be those of the 
ating, 1 bc such they would be odious, humi- 
“ submitted npn. Any piece,” she adds, 
deainen ; them must be in accordance with 
* political ideas of the government, or it will be 
Tejected as bad.” . 


n obl 


, tic theatres are doi 
business, es are doing most wretched 
day, * oon fact is that melodrama has had its 


Ts are now so blasés, that its emotions, | 


aed are, have no effect on them. Hor- 
of the most ae, murder is flat, villany, even 
generation is mnable kind, stale. The present 
diabolical doin.” stiff-necked to shudder at the 
to maivel at the, of the traitor, and too hard-hearted 
the patiene Persecution of the heroine. It has 
ing adv ce to sit through four or five acts of 
guilt punish put? % see virtue triumphant and 


» even though the operations take 


we live in sad times. 

Like the Greeks and Romans of old, the Parisians 
are now displaying a sort of passionate enthusiasm 
for games in the circus —chariot-races, feats of 
horsemanship, wrestling, and such like,-~ relieved 
by sundry modern innovations. In a short time 
they will perhaps demand gladiatorial conflicts, 
and, a little later, the sanguinary combats of wild 
animals. We have already about  half-a-dozen 
hippodromes in Paris, or the immediate vicinity, 
and there are projects on foot for establishing others. 
In fact, a perfect rage prevails at present for this 
description of amusement, and the caterers for it 
are getting in a golden harvest. Ballooning, also, 


_ is in high favour ; four ascents take place regularly 
every week, by professional aeronauts: and, to make 





them more interesting, the danger of them is in- 
creased in the most ingenious way. At one time, 
for example, a man and his wife go up in an open 


| carriage and pair—at another, a basket-full of 


wild Arabs, fresh from the Desert, are dispatched 
heavenwards—at a third, three or four slightly- 
draped young girls are hung by wires from the car. 
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And, still further to pique public curiosity, we are | 


promised, in a short time, the exhibition of a gen- 
tleman Aying—a feat which it isexpected will procure 
him, Icarus-like, an awful tumble. 
loudly lamented as an unquestionable proof of the 
degeneracy of the public taste: some censors even 


say that it shows, more strikingly than frequent | 


revolutions, that the French 
decadence. 

Our own church is not well-disposed to the 
theatre, but it has never displayed to it the bitter 
hostility of the sister church of Rome. Here, in 
France, though the French are a theatrical people 


nation is in full 


All this is | 


par excellence, the bishops and clergy have always | 


vied with each other in proscribing the temple of 
Melpomene and Thalia, and in insuiting and perse- 
cuting its servants. We all remember how 


savagely poor Moliére, for example, was opposed | 
by churchmen, and with' what difficulty it was | 


that his remains obtained Chfistian burial. 


Since | 


then, there have been innumerable cases of actors | 
and actresses having been refused the sacraments, | 


or been interred without the prayer of priest. But 


the present Archbishop of Paris seems disposed to | 


‘‘changer tout ¢ela.” 
orders that Mdlle. Rose Chérie, the 
actress of the Gymnase, should, in compliance with 
her wish, be admitted to the sacrament of the 


Not long sinee he gave | 
charming | 


Lord’s Supper in the church of her parish—the | 
first time, I believe, that an actress still on the stage 


ever enjoyed that Christian privilege. And within 
this week the venerable prelate has kindly received 
a deputation of dramatic authors, and, at their 


request, undertaken to provide for the helpless | 


orphan of a deceased actor. In the course of the 
interview the Archbishop took occasion to speak in 
gentle terms of the theatrical fraternity, and said 
that, so far from the theatre being hostile to religion, 
it might be made a powerful instrument in the 
promotion of virtue. This language has gone 
straight to the hearts of the whole profession, and 
strange though it may seem, the prelate is now 
nowhere so popular as in the theatre. People 
there are, to be sure, who blame him; but we may 
be permitted to believe that the Divine Master 
would approve. 

The National Assembly has sanctioned the treaty 
for the suppression of literary piracy between Por- 


i : ' tugal and France—another step in the right direc- 
The director of the Theatre of the Porte St. Martin | tion 
iged to close his doors; and the other | 


tion, though of no great intrinsic importance. In 
the debate, the government was energetically 
_ pressed to take measures for putting down piracy 
everywhere, and as an example to foreign coun- 
tries, to begin at home. The ministers promised 
| to do their best, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
announced that negotiations on the subject are 
actually in progress between England and France. 
 Good!—but if thetwo governments be really sincere, 
there is no need for negotiation at all. The matter 
is thoroughly understood by everybody ; and a 
treaty of half-a-dozen clauses, which an attorney's 
clerk could draw up in half an hour, would suffice 


to settle it, If it be necessary to carve out work 


| 








for ambassadors, and attachés, and secretaries, and 
couriers, in Heaven's name let it be on some matter 
in which the legitimate interests of thousands, and 
of literature and art themselves, are not at a stake, 
A squabble about an imaginary boundary line 
across the desert of Africa, or as to precedency at 
the Court of Pumpentikle, might easily be got up, 
and it would do just as well as the piracy question 
to occupy the diplomatic employes, and to supply 
the raw material for the concoction of blue books, 
All interested here in literature are inquiring, 
what were our authors and publishers thinking 
about in their late meeting, in restricting to one 
single point the movement they have commenced 
against literary piracy? Why not have taken 
measures for procuring the total abolition of the 
evil everywhere! Why not have resolved to join 
the French publishers in their energetic crusade / 


A NEW BALLAD CONCERNING THE PRESENT STATE 
OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE, 


(Made and Sung at Ipswich in 1851, by R 


Come all ye crack philosophers 
And listen to my lay, sirs, 

Of science done into very bad rhymes, 
Because it is our way, sirs ; 

Tis sad to think what a fearful size 
The smallest problems grow to, 

Sich as—what becomes of the small post-bova ? 
And—where dead donkeys go to ? , 


—? IL——n). 


CHORUS, 
A moral plain we would maintain, 
So don't get up your monkeys ; 
Brwarr, ye cracks, of NRGATIVR FACTS, 
And think of the dead donkeys! 


Once great men taught, in oolite, 
*Twould be a foolish failure 

To hammer and dig from morn to night 
In search of the mammalia ; 

And many a wise head swore ‘twas law, 
No beast so high could cross him ; 

When Broderip one day held his jaw, 
And the next he called out ‘’ Possui /"’ 


When the coal was first turned out of a bog, 
Our lecturers stated, placid, 

That the air was thick as a London fog, 
And all carbonic acid ; 

No beast could live, no bird could fly ; 
The cause was plain before us 

When the print of a snipe’s foot caught our eye 
With an Archegonosaurus ! 


Down among the Purbecks, deep enough, 
A Physa and Planorbis 

Were grubbed last year out of fresh-water stuff 
By Bristow and EF. Forbes. 

(Agassiz just had given his bail, 
’Twas adverse to creation, 

That there should live pulmoniferous snails 
Before the chalk formation !) 


Now, worse than all, see Logan find 
A jolly old turtle’s traces, 
His fvotprints and his trail behind, 
In the oldest of old places ! 
For he tracked the brute when taking the air, 
Ere anything was created ; 
’Fore long he'll find the calipee there, 
And the alderman who ate it! 
MORAL. 
And now, wise friends, I'll give you a hint— 
In philosophical fiction 
Just neatly cook whatever you print 
For future contradiction. 
Our laws dame Nature qualifies 
The more her laws we spy in: 
Some day we may yet find fossil post-boys 
And the place the donkeys die in, 














VARIETIES. 

The Spanish Dancers.—A corps of some thirty 
made their first appearance at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on Monday, after having delighted the 
Parisians at the Gymnase for some time past. 
They represent, in ballet style, various scenes of 
their national dancing entertainments, without, 
however, any attempt at story or sentiment, and 
dance away with the most determined vigour, to 
pretty dansante music, Ppt em also with a 
full band of castanets and tambourines, which are 
played together with surprising exactness to the 
time of the dance. Certainly such proud, dis- 
dainful, coquettish attitudes, such bright-coloured, 
flashing petticoats, and, as somebody said, such 
‘twinkling feet,’ we have never seen, even In the 
days of Duvernay and Ellsler. 
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Royal Italian Opera.—Mozart’s opera, The Magic 
Flute (Die Zauberflite), was performed here for the 
first time for many years, on Thursday, on the 
occasion of the Queen’s honouring the theatre with 
a state visit. This opera has not been given on 
the Italian within the recollection of the 
opera goers of the present time, it was, however, 
represented by the Germantroupe in which Schroeder 
Devrient was a prima donna, but very inadequately, 
in comparison with the complete manner in which 
it is now produced. That any representation 
could render intelligible the misty story which 
old Schikaneder, in the most perverse spirit of 
Germanism, seems to have intended should be 
shrouded in worse than Egyptian darkness, is 
hopeless. We are told he wrote it to suit the 
Vienna audience of sixty years ago, and Mozart 
undertook to write the music more out of pity to 
Schikaneder, who was half ruined by his theatre, 
than for any taste for such a mixture of religion, 
philosophy, enchantment, and grotesqueness. At 
one time, we think we perceive the antique 
legend of Orpheus in the trials of Tamino, while 
he wanders about after his lost Pamina, who 
might be the analogue of Eurydice; and this 
is favoured by the charming of the beasts with 
his magic flute; but such an idea is swept 
away by the processions of the worship of Isis 
in the temples of the sun, and the solemn ad- 
monitions of the high priest, Sarastro, a very good 
sort of person, who has chosen to take Paimina 
under his own tuition away from her mother, the 
Queen of Night, and enemy of truth and Sarastro 
Tamino (Mario) is being initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis, and to prove his fitness, is made to undergo 
the trials of his courage and constancy, the climax 
being the passing through fire and water with 
Pamina (Grisi), which is attempted to be repre- 
sented in the scenery; but as Mozart evidently 
disdained to tax himself with music for this ordeal, 
it becomes rather ridiculousthan solemn. All this 
undergoing of ordeals some think has an allusion 
to the rites of Freemasonry, the origin of which 
mysterious brotherhood is old and dark enough; 
and so it is that the songs of the priest Sarastro are 
sung as a sort of masonic talismans throughout 
Germany, and by no one with more ¢c/at than by 
Herr Formes. There isa vein of comedy in the parts 
of Papageno, a bird-catcher, admirably sustained by 
Ronconi, and Papagena, sung with equal gusto by 
Viardot. The cast embraced an unusual number 
of the first-rate artists, with the important addition 
of Mdlle. Zerr, the soprano, who happens to be 
gifted with the very vocal speciality that alone 
could render properly the exceptional music of the 
| oe hed Astrifiammante. Her singing of the ‘ Angui 
‘inferno’ was an extraordinary achievement, in 
which she touched with the nicest tune notes 
hitherto thought unattainable in the voice. Her 
success was of the most genuine kind. The 
music of the Zauberfléte has long been familiar 
to the concert and drawing-room, but hearing it 
now in a consecutive form, it becomes much more 
interesting. The grand airs for the bass, ‘Deh 
calma,’ and the well-known ‘Qui sdegno,’ come 
out with wonderful power, aided by the orchestra 
and the colossal scenery. Formes gave these in 
his finest manner, with an imposing solemnity. 
The charming air for Pamina, ‘Ah! lo so,’ was 
beautifully sung by Grisi, with every elegance of 
cantabile. The chorus of priests in praise of Isis 
and Osiris, was another very impressive portion of 
the music most effectively given. Ronconi, in his 
droll costume, afforded a most welcome relief by his 
comicalities,—but all touched with the most artistic 
mastery. ‘Colomba, o tortorella,’ with the bells, 
which we observed Mr, Costa played so excellently, 
was perfect. In parts of the music we yield to the 
charm of Mozart's genius, and thoughts of the 
Don Giovanni and Figaro are called up; but with 
the exception of the comic vein, an effect of re- 
straint pervades the opera, and we feel the want 
of those happy spontaneous gushes of melody and 
exciting oe up’ with the whole powers of the 
lyric art that e them such masterpieces. We 
are all much indebted to the management for this 
magnificent production of the Flauto Magico; it 


will help much to render our répertoire complete, 
and we only hope the musical public may be suffi- 
ciently ‘severe’ to enjoy the noble music, while 
they smile at the mysticism of the story. 

Royal Academy of Music.—The last concert of 
the season, on Saturday, performed entirely by 
the pupils of the school, was a gratifying exhibi-. 
tion of improvement, as well in the practical exe- 
cution of the music as in its theoretical composi- 
tion. The concert began with an overture by Mr. 
Bannister (associate), called ‘Cymbeline,’ which 
gave evidence of a fair amount of talent; but the 
overture to the second part of the concert, by Mr. 
Cusins (king’s scholar), was even a more satisfac- 
tory production, and, we are happy to say, full 
of promise. Some song compositions followed, by 
Mr. T. Nunn and Mr. J. Thomas (associate), which 
also gave a very favourable idea of the talents of 
the authors. To these succeeded a selection from 
Mr. Macfarren’s serenata, ‘The Sleeper Awakened,’ 
the music of which was heard at the Grand National 
Concerts last year ; and this performance of it made 
us wish to hear it in its more proper form of opera, 
for which it is designed. Instrumental solos on 
the pianoforte by Miss Parker, on the violin by Mr. 
Simmons, a pupil of Sainton, who played the andante 
and rondo from Mendelssohn's concerto in E minor, 
on the violoncello by Mr. Aylward (king’s scholar), 
and on the cornet-a-pistons by Mr. Hay—all proved 
the amount of study bestowed in practice, and the 
excellent taste for their particular instruments in 
the students. Some vocal displays, by Miss Isabel 
Oakley, Mrs. Marshall, Misses Browne, Mary 
Rose, Blanche Young, Sophy Law, and Mr. Blake, 
who sang the ‘Qui sdegno,’ were commendable, 
without exciting any very high expectations of 
the future success of the vocalists, of whom in 
general we remark a tendency to sing ‘with the 
head rather than the heart,’-—to show skill more 
than feeling. A part of the second act of Faust 
(Spohr), a madrigal by Nicholson, ‘ Spring comes 
again,’ and the quintet, with chorus, from the 
Cosi fan tutti (Mozart) ‘ Bella vita millitar,’ were 
sung also, to show the general powers of the school. 
The whole performance was under the direction, as 
usual, of Mr. Lucas, and the orchestra was led by 
the excellent professor of the violin, Sainton. 

The Musical Union.—The seventh season was 
worthily ended on Tuesday with the quartet in E 
flat, No. 10 (Beethoven,) by Laub, Deloffre, Hill, 
and Piatti, and other choice music. The young 
German violinist had been prevented fulfilling his 
engagement by illness; he led the quartet with 
taste, and correctly, but, as might be expected, 
timidly. Weare not, however, disposed to detract 
from the good opinion that has been formed of 
him. Hallé and Piatti are two of the most able 
players now before the world; in everything they 
do they seem to be inspired by genius. The mag- 
nificent duo of Mendelssohn, for violoncello and 
piano (in D, op. 58), one of the grandest works of 
its kind, they played to perfection. The kind of 
chorale for the piano, with the recitative for the 
violoncello, which forms the adagio, was most 
impressively given by these consummate ar‘istes. 
In the favourite sonata in A flat, (Beethoven,) be- 
ginning with the air vaviée, and in which the funeral 
march occurs as the slow movement, Halle was 
surpassingly good. He played as usual from 
memory, and brought out all the secret beauties as 
if he were himself composing; his playing is a re- 
finement upon all predecessors. The quintet by 
Onslow, in A minor, No. 12, in which Bottesini 
played, was the other full piece, but it shone but 
faintly after Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Bottesini 
played his wonderful solo on the double bass, in 
which he mimics all the fioriture of Persiani in 
Sonnambula, to the great delight of all artists or 
amateurs. Mr. Ella is commencing an agitation for 
his favourite scheme of a Musical Institute, with a 
library, reading and concert rooms, and place of 
reunion for artists of all nations; he offers to put 
down 20/. for every 1000/. subscribed for this pur- 
pose, and we heartily wish him as much success 
as he has gained for the Musical Union. Such an 
undertaking, developed with judgment and energy, 





| will not fail for want of patronage, 








————_! 

Mendelssohn's Opera.—At the Haymark — 
on Monday, we had the pleasure to hear a 
for the first time in England, the Son a ormed, 
the music of which, however, had been | “em 
lished by Messrs. Ewer & Co., the meso, ape 
the great composer's posthumous eumvlieken wr of 
it is admitted, as we think it must, that re dary 
is the grandest form of music, it seems edlncashe 
able that the genius which gave out the A Minor 
Symphony, the Midsummer Night's Dream m “a 
the Athaliah, all of such a descriptive and 
gestive character, should have dwelt so nr pes 
opera themes. Mendelssohn had composed” an 
opera when he was only fourteen years old, wh; . 
was performed at Berlin, called The Wedding of 
Camacho. This Son and Strange r, designed merely 
for a sort of domestic musical yéte, to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth wedding-day of the young musician's 
parents, was written when he was about nineteen 
years old, upon a story by his friend Klingemann, 
which they named ‘Heimkehr,’ a simple picture 
of village life, with the little romance of the en. 
listed son, suddenly returning after years of absence, 
disguised as a minstrel, and seeking Lisbeth, his 
old love, the ward of his father, with whom his 
early life had been spent. To this is given music 
of a suitable expression, not ponderous and contra- 
puntal, but nature-like, fresh, and engaging ; all, 
however, worthy of a more perfect treatment than 
it could receive from the limited lyric appliances at 
the command of Mr. Mellon, at whose suggestion 
it has been now so far creditably introduced, and 
with the vocal assistance of the Misses Pyne, and 
Messrs. Donald King, Weiss, Brindal, and Lam- 
bert. With this we must be satisfied, though not 
without a regret that far inferior works, inflated 
with pretension and spurious grandeur, should have 
lavished upon them the best resources of our lyric 
stage. 

M. A. Billet’s Concert.—At the last of these agree- 
able meetings for pianoforte music at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, M. Billet played Hummell’s sonata 
in F minor, op. 20, Bennett’s capriccio in D minor, 
and Loder’s allegro apassionato in F sharp minor, 
a selection from ‘the temperaments’ of Mendelssohn, 
and the caprice in F sharp minor, op. 4, with some 
studies by Chopin, Ferdinand Hiller, Mendelssohn, 
Thalberg, and Billet. In all the various styles, M. 
Billet showed an able proficiency, and his perform: 
ance was much applauded by a full audience. 
Madame Macfarren sang the ‘ Zuleika’ song from 
her husband’s serenata, and M. Stockhausen sang 
some lieder of Mendelssohn and Schubert. 

The Beethoven Society. —The last concert was 
given on Wednesday, for the benefit of M. Rousselot, 
the director, at which some attractive novelties 
were introduced. Sivori and Ernst played Spohr's 
duet for the violin and tenor ; and Sivori and Botte- 
sini afterwards played together in a duo concertante 
for violin and contra-basso. Madlle. Coulon, the 
pianiste, played, and Miss Dolby pee 
agreeable vocal music. We were gla Re wie : 
attendance so good; such an acknowle gmen - 
M. Rousselot was well merited by him, for ts 
able manner in which the music has been pro’ i 
the whole of the seventeen quartets having beed 
played by the first artists attainable. a 

Mr. Sheepshankes’s Colle ction.—The panes 
visitors attracted to the Metropolis by the “ 
Exhibition were, on Wednesday, invited ph 
gallery of pictures by our most celebrate not 
artists. Besides the interest of its containing hic ¢ 
chef-d'euvres of the English school, amongst og 
Mulready, Leslie, and Landseer are wee a 
has for some time been understood that t a 
able collection, chosen with so mae a the 
taste and judgment, was destined to beco 
property of the nation. - 

New Bust of the Queen.—The ocholare of F te 
have subscribed for a bust of Her ,* 5 
be placed in the High School there, ies 
of the sculptor being left to the . entrusted 
Majesty has expressed a wish that ao adopt 
to Mr. Thornycroft, and that he sha tatue BOY 
head of his much maligned equestrian * 
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CURIOSITIES 


On Wednesday next will be published, 


OF INDUSTRY 


A) 


THE APPLIED SCIENCES. 





The late Mr. D’Israeli, in his celebrated ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ employed the term “ Cwriosities’ to designate 
4 MiscRLLANY OF InterestinG Facts. The ‘Curiosities or Inpvstry,’ although discursive in its character, forms a 


SvpPLEMENT 
whether in conne 
ite NOVELTIES and R 
century ; 

UsivarsaL INTERCOURSE. 
ComMERCE, 
re. 

able to the for 


to tar Cycitopmpia, having regard to the more precise industrial information which has preceded it, 
xion with Science, Art, Geographical Knowledge, or Social Economy. It treats of Inpvstry, under 
aRITIES; its comparative CONDITION IN ALL COUNTRIES; its Progress at Home, especially during 
its essential adaptation to Curapnrgss OF Propverion; and its extension under a system of 
In the realms of Sctencr, of the Arts, of Natcrat History, of Manvractures, of 
of Socrat Economy, there are abundant new and curious materials that may be presented both to the 
ader and the diligent student, in a form at once inviting and instructive. The present time is more favour- 
mation of such a collection than any former period. The great Book of Nature and of Art has been fully 


opened to our yiew—and even ‘‘ those who run may read” its wondrous pages. 
The ‘ Cvrtosities oF InpvstrY,’ although of general interest as a distinct work, forms a 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NATIONAT, CYCLOP.EDIA, 


AND TO THE 
CYCLOPZIDIA OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


To be published in Fortnightly Numbers, price 3d. each; and Monthly Ports, price 6d. each. 
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COLET. By DESIDERIUS ERASMUS Translated, and Illus 
trated with Notes, by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
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Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, ACCENTED 
(THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 


addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quantity 
with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and Examples hy 
r. W. C. ENWARDS, M.A Twenty-tifth edition, revised and 
corrected. l2nio, 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. Also, 


EDWARDS'S ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 
with the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. Lleventh edi 
tion, 12mo, Is. cloth, lettered 


EDWARDS'S LATIN DELECTUS; or, First 
Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
Latin Grammar, with all the Accents and Quantities marked 
renth edition. l2mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. A KEY te ditto. 4s 
cloth 


’ y > eo ODA a “LE , 

EDWARDS'S SENTENTLA SELECTE; or, 
Sclect Latin Sentences for progressive Lessons in Latin Con 
struing: with the quantity of the penult of every word of mor 
than two syllables marked; but the quantity of the other syllables, 
and the accents of the words, are not marked. Fourth edition 
l2mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered A KEY to ditto. 4s, cloth 

London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co 








wh ’ TRINITY , 

| ae ERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—tThe at- 

4 tention of the Heads and Conductors of Clubs, Public Insti 
tutions, Friendly Societies, &c., is invited to the recently published 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE of this Railway. The Company is pre 
pared to arrange for the conveyance of parties to any of the places 
of historical note or interest described in it, by the ordinary or by 
special trains at very reduced fares, Terms and further particulars 
to be had by application to the Coaching Superintendcnt, Bishops 
gate Station 

rhe * Guide,’ to be had at any of the stations, price One Shilling 


A GOLDEN MAXIM, 
‘fRUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET.” 
THs GOLDEN MAXIM may be realized by 
purchasing TEAS, COFFEES, and COLONIAL PRO 
DUCH of 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM STRERT, CITY, LONDON 

Good Congou Tea, 38, 4d., 38. 6d.; Pinest Congou, 3s. sd.; Rare 
Souchong, 48.; Best Souchong, 48. 4d.; Fine Gunpowder, 3s. 6d_, 
3s. 8d., 4s.; Rare Gunpowder, 5s.; best, 5s. 8d 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFPTEE 

CHOICE COFPER, 1s. and Is. 2d.; best Jamaica, Is. 4dd.; Beat 
Mocha, now only Is. 4d. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d. and 4d.; Tapioca, 6d. and 7d.; Arrow hoot, &d., 
10d., Is., Is. 2d., Is. 4d.; Tous les Mots, 6d.; Cloves, best, 28. 2d.; 
Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 58. 8d.; Cinnamon, best, ée., 
Cassia, best, ls. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, ls,; White Pepper, best, 
Is. 4d.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d.; Ginger, from 4d. to 28. 4d.; Mustard, 
5d., 7d. 1s., best, Is. 4d. Sugars and Fruits at Market prices 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, &, King William Street, City, 
London 





\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
4 PLIMENTARY.—The Proprictor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice, Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to familics, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or con- 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 


W. C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


0 OR Cc L°O T H §S. 


L 
F Best quality, warranted 2s. 6d. per aq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern. . 28. $d. Pa 
Common Floor Cloth ae © * ai 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-PIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 32s. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 632, NEW OXFORD STREFT. 





N ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
p\ and BLOOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life ry their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TU SSAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Razaar, Baker Street, Portman a. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.— Admission, 

Room, ls.; Smal] Rooms, 6d. extra. 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS. | 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. | 


Eetabtisucp 1s 1837. Ixcomprornarep sr Sreciat Act oF 
PaalLiaMert. 
LONDON OFFICE—12, MOORGATE STREET. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. W. Johnston, of Kirkhill, Lord Provost of the 
City of Edinburgh. 
Charles Cowan, Esq., M.P. John Masterman, Eaq., 35, } 
William Campbell, Esq. of Nicholas Lane. : 
Tilliechewan. James Peddie, Esq., W.8. 
Mrrt AL ASSURANCE BY VERY MODERATE Parewit us. 
Wore Prorirs pivipep amonost THE ASSURED EXCLUSIVELY. 
Policies INDISPUTABLE UNLESS OBTAINED BY FRAUD. No ENTRY 
MONEY. 
Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits. 


Agevo | 25 | w | 3 | # | 45 | 
£1158 [1180/2 16/2610)/2149]3 5 Of41 





| 55 
7/5211 





Annual Premiums for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only. 





Ageso | 25 | 30 | 3 | #0 | 45 | 5 
£2 710 J|210 8{214 6/219 8|3 6 4]3 14 14 7 2 





A comparison of these Premiums with those of any other Office, 
will at once show the uamediate advantages secured in the SCOT- 
TISH PROVIDENT. The Premiums payable for 21 years only | 
are nearly the same as many offices require during the whole of 
life. 

Forms of Proposal; Prospectus, containing full Tables ; Reports | 
of the proceedings at the Annual Meetings, and every information, 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the 

Orrice tx Loxpox, No. 12, MOORGATE STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary to London Branch. 





PROVIDEN [f LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
STREET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. Esrautisnen 1806. 
Poticy Horpens’ Carirar, £1,192,818. 

Ayyvat Ivcomr, £150,000. Bonuses Ductaryp, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 450. 
PRESIDENT. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 
Diaecrors. 

Tue Rev. Jawes Suraman, Chairman. 

Hexay Burxcowe Cuvacuitt, Esa., Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 

George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 

William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. Capt. William John Williams. 

; J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D., ¥.5.8., 29, Upper Montague Street, 
Montague Square. 

Nixetsen Twentierus oy rue Prorvire ang Divipep amono 
THE INsvasp. 
Ezamples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 





| Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
to be further 
increased an- 


Date of Sum 


Policy. | Insured. Original Premium. 














nually. 
£ £ os. d. a. d. 
1800 2500 =| 79 10 10 Extinguished. 1222 2 0 
isih 1000 33.19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1618 1000 | «(34-16 Lo ditto 114 18 lo 
Rsamples of Bonuses added to other Policies. : 
| ‘Total with 

Polley Date. | . Sum Konuses additions, to be 
No. ~ | Insured. | added further in- 
| creased. 
| £ | £ ea d. £4 
$21 1807 oo | 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 | Ss sO 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 Suv 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent Street. 


I ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
4 Established by Royal Charter a.p. 1720, 

For LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heav-Orricr,—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Baancu-Orricr,—No. 10, REGENT STREFT. 
ActvarnyY—PETER HARDY, Esa., F.RS. 





a oh ge and THIRTY YEARS. 
NSU NCES effected at Moderate Rat 
description of Pro . ull aaah tad 


perty. 
MARINE INSURANCES at the Current Premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE AND AN. 
UITY COMPANY, No. 9, Chatham Place, Black fri: 
London.— Established in 1826.—Subscribed Capital, £240,000. 
This Society effects every description of Life Assurance, both 
Domestic and Foreign, on most advantageous terms, either on the 
Bonus or Non-BonusSystems. Tables of Rates, with all further 
particulars, may be obtained at the Office. 
M. SAWARD, Secretary. 


ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 
QOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
b 49, St. James's Street, 


Sums may be assured payable on attaini the of 
60, or at death, should that event occur sselteahe vetandaes 


H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
ITY OF 


LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIRTY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE RUILDINGS. 


Acteary—G. J. Pannaxcer, Baq., PIA. 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEBKS, Sscasraar. 





? 





| Blackfriars. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LONDON. 

r SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM ONE-HALF 
TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and 

remaining in force at each Septennial period of division, will 


| PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the 


Society accruing after Midsummer, 1550, in proportion to their 
contributions to those profits and according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are much lower than in many other old established offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the in- 
vestments of Premiums. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William Street, City. Established 1838. 
B. Hawes, Esq., Chairman. ‘T. Nesbitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman- 

Charles Baldwin, Esq. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 

John Barnard, Esq. | John Knill, Esq. 

George Denny, Esq. | John Nolioth, Esq. 

Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. Charles Phillips, Esq. 

Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. | Daniel Sutton, Esq. 

Sidney Gurney, Esq. | OB. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 

, Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Esq. 
Auditore.— k.. Greenaway, Esq. James P. Jones, Esq , 
Benbeve- Messrs. Barnard, Barnard,and Dimsdale. Commercial 

Bankof London. Londonand County Banking Company. 
Physiciaas.—Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.S. T. W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons.—James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., F.R.S. 
Standing Counsel —Russell Gurney ,Esq., Q.C. 
Solicitor.—J. Curtis, Esq. 

Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
scribed capital and careful and economical management. The 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its es- 
tablishment more than 2200 Policies have been issued, assuring 
over £1,300,000, while its assets stand at £125,000 and upwards, 
with an income of £30,000 a-year, steadily increasing. 

The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or otherwise. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or Aalf the 





, Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of 


life. 

Extra Premiums for Foreign Riske.—Persons assured with the 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside in Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony, and in other healthy foreign climates, without payment of 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North America, (not 
south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude) and in Australia. 

Profits —Bonus.—Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of 
the Company are appropriated to parties who have been assured 
on the profit scale for three clear years. 

Loans —Advances are made upon the Security of Frechold and 
Leasehold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests Rever- 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income. Great 
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RITISH INSTITUTION PALL 
The GALLERY, wi . Ss MALL.— 
ie iALLE » With a Collection of PICTUR 4e 
CIENT MASTERS and dec RES by An 


; ; , “ased BRITI : 
daily from Ten to Six. Admission, |s Cate ate, is OPEN 


GEORGE NICOL, Sex Seters 
Vid be Ya » - se, 
QGOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
hI COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNY oe 
TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Ma Po” 

Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue. 6d. = am, & 
GEORGE FRIPP. Scere 


(5 ALLER} of ILLUSTRATION, 
__ STREET.—The Diorama of the Overland Mail ¢ 

exhibiting Southampton, the Ray of Biscay Cintra, The sad 

Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria Cairo Se Tages 
Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the = ae the 
Mausoleum, “ The Taj Mehal.” The ext rior by mieioaa on 
beautiful gateway, and the gorgeous interior, lighted ~y Ph a 
and golden lamps, is now open daily at 12, 3, and « ve fat 
Admission, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. Doors open half-an-hour bet. 
each representation. — 


‘ . . - 

MALLE. RACHEL.—GRAND MORNING 
pi PERFORMANCE at WILLIS’S ROOMS. by vas 
RACHEL, and the principal Artistes of the Thédtre Francais 
London, being positively the only Morning Appearance of M sdile 
Rachel during her present engagement. ay 

It is respectfully announced that a MATINEE DRAMATIQUE 
will take place at the above Rooms, on TUESDAY MORNING. 
July 22nd, commencing at 3, and terminating at 5 o'clock at 
which Madlle. Rachel will declaim several of the principal scenes 
from Racine’s celebrated Tragedy of Athalice, Le Misanthre pe, de 
Moliére ; et Polyeucte, Tragedie Chretienne, de Corneille Full 
particulars will be duly announced. Stalls ‘near the Platform 
£1 1s.; reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; family tickets (to admit three | 
21x. As no more tickets will be issued than the room can conve, 
niently hold, immediate application is requested. Tickets may be 
secured at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and 


at all the principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 


"FOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.— 

4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE. 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock, 
on every Saturday until further notice. Admission, ls.; on 
MONDAYS, 6d. 








14, REGENT 














THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
LL the MOST INTERESTING DEPOSITS at 
hp the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be LEOTURED 


; on at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The present 


facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at small expense, | 


and quickly, temporary advances, on Personal Security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





TEST OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 20, New Bridge Street, 
Instituted at Exeter 1807. 

Mr. ANDERTON, Agent and Manager of the London depart- 
ment of this respectable and long established Office, notifies to his 
friends and the public, that persons insuring with this Society 
against Fire are (with the addition of moderate Premiums 
periodically entitled to a return of a moicty, or 50 per cent., of the 
Profits, without any risk of a Partnership, whilst persons effecting 
Life Policies receive a return of 80 per cent. or four-fifths of the 
Profits 

For Prospectuses apply to Charles Lewis, Esq., Secretary, at the 


| Office in Exeter; of any of the Agents in the country, or at the 





Office in London of JAMES ANDERTON. 


PeAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esqg., Deputy Chairman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Faward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Thirty per cent. Konus was added to the Society’s Policies on 
the profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 
1852. 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Reversions. 





INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policics 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 


| viees, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
| with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
This CORPORATION has effected Assurances on Lives for a | 


dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF of 
b PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS throughout 
ENGLAND and WALES, Established 1772. 


President — The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-President—Lord KENYON. 
Treasurer—BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, Fsq., M.P., F.R:S. 
Auditors—CAPEL CURE, Esq.,& H. HARWOOD PENNY, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd day of July, 1851, the cases of 20 petitioners 
were considered, of which 16 were approved, 2 rejected, 1 inad- 
missible, and 1 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 4th of June, FIFTEEN DEBTORS, 
of whom 10 had wives and 25 children, have been discharged from 
the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose libera- 
tion, including every charge connected with the Society, was 
£191 10s. 7d., and the following i 
BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT:— 

Newman Smith, Esq., per Treasurer................ £2 2 0 

E. 8. Chandos Pole, Esq., per Messrs. Cocks and Co. 2 2 0 

BRenefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also, by the following 
Bankers— Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, Veres ; and 
by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the books 
may be seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, and 
where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in every month. 








JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 








Lectures are on the Chemistry of the Minerals and Crystals at the 
Great Exhibition, beginning with Diamonds, Rubies, and Pears, 


| by J. H. Pepper, Esq.—Popular Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on 


the forthcoming Total Eclipse of the Sun.—The Rotation of the 
Earth, exhibited by Foucault's experiments.—The great economy 
of Cooking by Gas explained.—A Lecture on the History of the 
Harp, by Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Illustrations — 
Two Series of Splendid Dissolving Views.—Diver and Diving Bell, 
&e. &e. 

Admission, ls.; Schools, Half-price. Open daily from half-past 
ten till five, and every evening from seven till half-past ten 


Tue FORTHCOMING TOTAL ECLIPSE of 
the SUN, exhibited at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC IN 
STITUTION. A popular Lecture on this subject, lustrated by 3 
series of Interesting Diagrams, is given by Dr. Bac hhoffner, daily 
at three, and every evening at nine o'clock, in addition to all the 

other Scientific Lectures, Exhibitions, &c 


AT THE PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 397, 
4 Strand (near Exeter Hall), a POPULAR LECTURE is 
delivered every Thursday at half-past Two o'clock, r.m., by ¢ F 
BROWNE, M.D. Subject next Thursday—An Address to Parents 
on the true nature of the Mental Faculties, and the right mode of 
training them in children. Numerous casts of children interesting 
for their general precocity, or for peculiarities of character, Wi 
be referred to in illustration of the subject. i. 

Admission free, on presenting a card. The Muse um late a 
Ville’s) is open daily for inspection and consultations from 11 to4 


XT OTICE.—MR. CLAUDET has transferred his 
+ Daguerreotype Portrait Establishment to spacious —_ 
venient premises, No. 107, Regent Street, Quadrant, oe 
Street). The Specimen Room is on the ground-floor, and phate 
are takenin a large, improved, and well ventilated Crystal Building 
on the first floor. , 

Mr. CLAUDET’S Specimens at the Great Fx! 
Class X., No 296, on the north-west Upper Gallery, ne 
organ, and above the Carriage Department. 


— 


PREPARED COLLODION FOR PHOTO 
GRAPHY.—HORNE, THORN HWAITE, and Ss 
Opticians, 123 and 121, Newgate Street, London, beg phe the 
that they have arranged with Mr. Arcnes, the gytten ot A of 
Collodo-Iodide of Silver, for the instantancous pros 2s oupely 
Negative and Positive Pictures on Glass, for 4 ptt 3d —pure 
of the above, prepared by himself. Price per G2. 4s uired for 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every Chemical and Preparation req 
Photography. ot gt 
| EEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS _ 
/ LITHOGRAPHERS, exccute every description Ny 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the pam History. 
at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in ogg er 
Geology, Anatomy, Enginecring, Archits cture, &e., o with the 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversam’ © oo 
various branches of science, and printed in = - nation with 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed or er “a printed 
artistic correctness from sketches however inaperset = Sections, 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, P ned adopted 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the met Wey 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferi <é on the mort 
N.B.—Estimates given for printing and lithograp™ 
reasonable terms. 
Heathcock Court, 414, Strand. 
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